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UNIFORMITY 
Counts 


HERE is a definite limit to the number of calls 

which your Private Exchange Operator can 
properly handle during a given time. It is humanly 
impossible for her to maintain uniformly prompt 
service at all times because of the fluctuations in the 
load of incoming, outgoing and interior calls. Just at 
that point in the day’s procedure when you find it 
most essential to secure an important connection 
promptly, she may be so heavily burdened with inte- 
rior telephone traffic that your call is delayed. 


Safeguard the efficiency of your operator by provid- 
ing equipment that will enable her to handle the 
peak load of calls with facility and certitude. Relieve 
her of the strictly mechanical work of setting up 
interior connections. Place the burden of interior 
calls on the P-A-X. Because its connections are 
made instantly, accurately and automatically, it 
insures uniform service every hour in the day and 
every day in the year. 


~Count on 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


The 
P-A-X CONNECTOR. 


The “operator” of all P-A-X systems is the 
“connector” shown above. This mechanism 
has been in use in public automatic exchanges 
for a quarter of a century, doing all of the 
work formerly done by operators, but with 


unfailing accuracy and lightning speed. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private automatic 
telephone exchange built of the same Strowger type 
of automatic telephone equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. The P-A-X may be fur- 
nished to include and co-ordinate such services as 
code-call, conference, executive’s priority, emergency 
alarm, etc., to meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electrie In 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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EACH OF THESE TITLES COMPLETE! 










The Unparalleled Adventure of One The Masque Of The Red Death The Tell-Tale Heart ™ 

Hans Pfaall The Cask Of Amontillado Ligeia . orbs nae 
The Gold-Bug The Imp Of The Perverse A Tale Of The Ragged Mountains “Ulalume 
Four Beasts In One The Assignation King Pest “‘Annabel Lee 
The Murders In The Rue Morgue The Pit And The Pendulum The Devil In The Belfry “The City In The Sea 
The Mystery Of Marie Roget The Premature Burial Lionizing **Lenore 
* — _ o! a a Of Eiros and Charmion X-ing A Paragrab “The Haunted Palace 

loin er e Sphinx N: tive Of A. don Pym - 

The Thousand-And-Second Tale The Man Of The Crowd Sidennanieatn maaan PR ce e-Bay * 

Of Scheherazade Thou Art The Man Dr. Tarr and Prof. Fether “Al Aaraaf 
A Descent Into The Maelstrom Bon-Bon The Oblong Box “Tamerlane 
oe ae +S wanna +3 = The Man That Was Used Up “Tsrafel 

ack Cat 1¢ Domain Of Arnheim Never Bet The Devil Your Head And all the rest of his incomparable 

The Fall Of The House Of Usher William Wilson Some Words With A Mummy stories, essays and poems. 2s 


ES, his complete works in one luxurious, handy volume! 
Everything formerly printed in sixteen volumes is here. 
And exactly the same size type—large, clear and readable. 
Two thousand pages are in this amazing book! Yet it is 
only an inch and a half thick. 

A great new advance in paper-making is responsible— 
genuine India Paper—so finely woven that it is almost with- 


i THE out weight, yet so white and opaque that the large type 
(OMPLETE WORKS stands forth crystal clear. 
OF To this rare paper, book-binders have contributed their 
YDGAR, E art—to make a volume as beautiful as it is convenient— 
ALLAN PO the de luxe, limp, heavily grained covers; gold title and 
decorations; silk headband and footband; sepia frontispiece. 
Truly, a book to grace the finest library. 


16 VOLUMES in ONE 


From the mind of the greatest American writer of all time came 
poems, stories and essays enough to fill sixteen volumes. Poems that 
haunt the memory with their heart-breaking song of despair. Tales 
that may scarcely be read after dark lest the phantoms pursue the 
reader in every shadow. Tales of mystery so baffling, so intricate 
that none but their author could ever solve them. Essays so original 
that all Europe proclaimed their author America’s sole contribution 
to international literature up to that time. The life of the ill-fated 
genius is also here revealed in the reminiscences of N. P, Willis and 
James Russell Lowell, intimates who knew best the facts of his wild, 
tragic life. 

Unappreciated while he lived, Edgar Allan Poe’s fame has 
increased steadily since his death until today no man may call him- 
self well read without a knowledge of his works. 


READ IT FREE .” 


Without cost or obligation you may have this book y 
to inspect at your leisure, to read and judge for a week. 
Then, if you have not fallen irresistibly under Poe’s 
enthralling spell, if you do not feel that y~ Walter J. 





this is a book you must own, simply Black 
eo it at our expense and the on ee Dept. 58, 
Pats ; se le , 4 West 42nd 
: matter is closed. ? St..New York 
WALTER J.BLACKCO = You risk nothing by mail- ¢ ain i 
7 West 42 Street 3 ing the coupon. You lose a # send — oo one “elie 
NEW YORK CITY. NX. great opportunity by not # _ free-examination your one- 


i so. Tear it out # _, volume Edition of  Poe’s 
on Complete works, printed in 


now, before turning # large, clear type on genuine 
the page, and mail # India Paper, grained keratol 
it at once. Yd binding. I will either send you 
—— $5.45 in full payment within one 


week or return book at your. ex- 








: i pense, 

Mail the coupon—examine the book—compare ha ay 

it, point by point, with any Poe on the a ee a 
market—and if it fails in any particular send ? City .... ates 

it back and you owe us nothing. ¢ [ 1] Mark X here if you prefer your copy 


—_— ¢ bound in Persian Morocco at only $1.50 more, 
SRO YR AC ARRESTS, IME EE SCR i ANE NTSEODAT OY STE 7 Same approval privilege. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Cherokee Rogers 


Sirs: 

Not that it is a matter of international 
importance, but merely that your excellent 
publication may, as always, correctly record 
the passing show—I call attention to two 
small errata in Time, July 19, “Prairie 
Pantaloon” [p. 20] a) The father of Will 
Rogers was also of Cherokee descent, with 
about the same percent of Indian blood, as 
the mother of the ““Ambassador.”’ No con- 
nection with Jingo, living or dead. b) 
Colonel Mulhall, not Muhlbach. 


POLLY CHU-WA-LOOKY 
Pryor, Okla. 


No Babbitt 
Sirs: 

Reading the rules of the game of Babbitt 
in Time, July 26, [MIScELLANY, p. 29] we 
decided to play a game. The first score 
I claimed was for a _ red-headed, spatted 
chap with a muddled face, a monocle and 
a fancy hat band. I forgot a cane too. 
My opponent refused to allow the score. 
We agreed to let you decide the bet—‘Was 
he a Babbitt?” 

JOHN COWARD 

The Hotel Plaza 

New York, Se 4 : " 

Clearly, the monocle disqualifies 
the specimen.—ED. 


Shoe-Polish Plus 


Sirs: 

In your admirable review of political cor- 
ruption in the States you touched upon 
the activities of the shoe-polish interests in 
Louisiana, their ardor in drilling new wells 
for the purpose of making carbon black, 
in turn to be used in the manufacture 
of shoe-polish ‘“‘and other products.” 

Probably you know well that carbon black 
is used for far more important purposes 
than shining the shoes of the nation. If so, 
this brief comment represents time wasted. 

Carbon black is an important ingredient 
in the manufacture of automobile tires. 
High quality black is one great factor in 
giving automobile users of today far greater 
tire mileage than they had ten years ago. 
That, assuredly, is more important than 
shoe-polish, according to the standards of 
today. 

Also, and of particular interest to your- 
selves, is the fact that carbon black is 
necessary in the manufacture of printers’ 
ink. One ink factory already operates in 
the great gas field north of this city. An- 
other large manufacturer now operating in 
the East is pleading before the high courts 


for a chance to open a carbon plant. 
Probably it was carbon black that helped 
tell your readers about shoe-polish. 

There are scores of other interesting 
uses for this black dust that is captured 
as it flies up from hordes of tiny natural 
gas candles in the smoke-blanketed carbon 
black area of the Louisiana pas field. And 
the “‘wet’”” gas furnishes carload after car- 
load of gasoline before it is used in the 
burning houses. 

To me it is an interesting industry. I 
was rather offended when you dismissed 
it with a snicker—‘“shoe-polish.” You might 
almost as well call the packing industry 
the “‘pigsfeet people’—ihe farmers of the 
world “‘munure_ spreacers.” 

This is a carping ‘etter, although I did 
not intend it so. Pride injured by an 
error of omission prompted it. Perhaps 
sometime in the near future you will have 
an opportunity to discuss Southern progress. 
If so, I trust that you will remember this 


unique field, devote to it a paragraph or 


two. 
Cuas. A. HAZEN 
Monroe, La. 


Let Subscriber Hazen recall 
TIME, July 19, POLITICAL NOTES, 
where a eulogy of Southern pro- 
gress was reported at length.—Eb. 


Flouse-Mother Wills 


Sirs: 

I dislike to see Time print any inac- 
curacy. Hopkins Hall, where Helen Wills 
attended school [Time, July 26, Sport], 
is near Burlington not Bennington, Vt. 

An alumna of that school told me that 
Mrs. Wills was at one time “‘house-mother.” 

HELEN S. ROSCOE 

Robert B. Brigham Hospital 

Boston, Mass. 


. . 
” 
“Belly-Scraped To 
Sirs: 

Your idea of culling and presenting 
universal news in anu impartial form, is 
quite alright, but to a Canadian citizen 
there is not enough of interest, in what 
you serve, to make it worth while taking 
it. There is far too much American, 
that is U. S., news and far too little from 
enywhere else, and the way you treat 
the President and all his doings is, to my 
mind, quite distasteful to a man of liberal 
and democratic ideas. I have never even 
in old time royalistic Europe seen a sov- 
ereign of any country belly-scraped to as 
much, as you are doing it to your own 
popularly elected head of State. 

HERMAN A. LANSEN 

Montreal, Canada 


Tumid 
Sirs: 
I subscribed for Time under your special 


offer and commend its time saving policy. 
Until yesterday I was not shocked by 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mar., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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your editorial treatment, but the shock of 
yesterday struck home like a blow from 


the hammer of Thor. I refer to your 
treatment of the recent sad incident in 
the life of Frank Norris in Time, July 26 
[RELIGION, p. 18], which I regard as an un- 
warranted irruption of blackguardism. 

I hold no brief for the Southern preacher; 
if a fair trial establishes the fact that 
he is guilty he should pay the penalty 
for his crime. Neither do I defend Funda- 
mentalism and Fundamentalists as such; but 
I do believe in the integrity of the Bible 
as the sure word of God including the 
Genesis story of Creation, and in historical 
Christianity as believed in and taught by 
the Church for the past two thousand 
years. . 

It is evident from your jocose treatment 
of time honored standards of belief that 
you do not want the patronage of those 
who are not willing to accept the half- 
baked modern interpretation of life which 
you appear to espouse, and therefore I 
assume you will have the business honor 
to refund the price which I paid for your 
magazine; if you are deficient in that 
honor you will not, of course, return it— 
in any case I do not want this tumid, 
sacrilegious thing in my house! 


JOHN R. RIEBE 


Onetime-Subscriber Riebe has 
been refunded his money. TIME, 
intending no jocosity, mentioned 
Genesis only in a phrase accurately 
describing the Reverend (‘Killer’) 
Norris. The phrase: “. . . hot war- 


Wheaton, IIL. 


whoops of a_ revivalist-Genesis- 
trumpeter.”—Eb. 
Sirs: 


My compliments to the editor of REtiIcIon. 
~The article on “Baptist Divine Norris” 
(Time, July 26th) is clever, interesting, 
and essentially to the point. 
TIME is steadily growing in popularity in 
this section. 
Can you not eliminate some of your typo- 


graphical errors? 
Wm. BOYKIN BALDWIN 


Norfolk, Va. 


Adventists 
Sirs: 

Having been a reader of Time from the 
publication of the first number, I have 
been impressed by your impartiality in 
presenting items of news, and have partic- 
ularly inclined toward your publication on 
account of its freedom from editorial views 
and conclusions which are certain to be 
contrary to the ideas of many of your 
readers: 

I wish to enter exception to your article, 
“Adventist” (Time, July 26, Revicion). 
The whole article is couched in language 
which tends to cast reflection on the de 
nomination rather than to present an item 
of news which has naturally caused much 
criticism of the individual; but why asssume 
that the religion is responsible for the 
dereliction of one of its adherents? More 
important yet, why does the editor in the 
last paragraph imply that it is a foregone 
conclusion that the “sect” is ‘fanatical?” 

I wonder whether the editor has taken 
the trouble to acquaint himself with the 
facts before insulting many of his most 
consistent readers. . . . 

GEOFFREY WILLIAMS, M. D. 
Mt. Vernon, O. 


For brief elucidations on _ the 
Seventh Day Adventists, see Reg- 
LIGION, p. 19.—Eb. 


Anent Footnotes 
Sirs: 

So help me, this is the first letter I 
have ever written to an editor. But inas- 


(Continued on p. 31) 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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A Great National Thirst 
‘Is Upon Us 


Over $300,000,000 will be spent this year 


on soft drinks alone 


In 1919 the advent of prohibition brought a drastic change in the drinking 
habits of the nation, and left the field wide open for the soft drink beverage. 
And, what is it that has definitely turned the tide so unmistakably towards these 
beverages, which in these arid days of Volsteadism in America is a fitting sub- 
stitute for the vintages of other years? It has set new standards which have 
altered the drinking habits of the world. 
* 

Our Statistical Department has compiled a vitally interesting booklet which 


describes a new epoch in beverage making history. 


It has been written by one who knows this prosperous industry from the inside. 
The facts presented are almost unbelievable. 


Astonishing profits in this industry are also revealed which go hand in hand 
with this demand now extending over the entire civilized world. 


It explains why the consumption of these products as thirst quenchers are 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and that one concern alone in the industry from 
net earnings of $48,324.00 in 1922 rapidly increased to net earnings of $1,238,. 
799.00 in 1925 and the outlook for 1926 should show net earnings of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. Yet, it entered this field less than four years ago. 

In addition, this booklet describes the fortunate position of one of the four 
largest companies, particularly in respect to the exceptional possibilities for 
profit in the stock. 


A copy will be sent you upon request. 


“A Great National Thirst Is Upon Us” 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall Street New York City 





Serving Americas 
Aristocray 
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of thought and action. 


America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achieve- 
ment and wealth, of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders 
And historic Washington—drawing its 


leaders from every section of the Union—is representative of the 
aristocracy of them all. 


There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard 
cars honored by marked preferment—now as for a generation past. 
That five of the distinguished jurists of the United States Supreme 
Court own Packard cars is but an indication of this preference 


among those whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 


The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congrey 
sional leaders who consistently favor Packard with their patronage 
reads like the roster of an American peerage. Packard could cite 
no stronger credentials. 


PACKARD 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


@ The President awaited, assum- 
edly with no surplus of satisfac- 
tion, the arrival of Secretary of 
State Kellogg from Washington 
for a quiet talk about the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. The Sec- 
retary has not succeeded: 1) In 
persuading Great Britain and Ja- 
pan to accept tentative invitations 
to a new Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference under U. S. auspices. Last 
week word came from Geneva that 
Britain had definitely refused. 2) 
In materially assisting Chile and 
Peru to compose their differences 
over Tacna-Arica, a dispute in 
which the U. S. assumed the thank- 
less role of arbiter during the 
Harding Administration. 3) In 
moving the Mexican Government 
from its determination virtually to 
confiscate numerous owned 
oil equities, in defiance of the agree- 
ment of “mutual understanding” 
negotiated between Mexico and the 
U. S. as a condition of the recogni- 
tion of Mexico by the Harding: 
Administration. 

@ Bigwigs liked the air at White 
Pine Camp. It made them talk. 
Most of them came away whoop- 
ing for Mr. Coolidge as president 
in 1928. Among the visitors last 
week were: 

Edsel Ford, who told the Presi- 
dent how he and his father Henry 
were going to speckle the air with 
new type planes (see AERONAU- 
TICs). Said young Mr. Ford: “If 
business conditions continue good 
I believe there will be a widespread 
demand by the people for the re- 
nomination of the President.” 

Richard Washburn Child, one- 
time (1921-24) Ambassador to 
Italy, who is firmly convinced that 
“public opinion will brush aside 
third-term objections.” 

Patrick E.° Crowley, president 
of the New York Central Lines, 
who informed Mr. Coolidge that 
“the railroad business is good.” 

Ralph H. Cameron, senator from 
Arizona, who later told the press: 
“Speaking for myself, I am certain 
that no one can defeat President 
Coolidge .. . if he should decide to 
Tun,” 

Frank W. Stearns, who knows 
the Boston department store busi- 
ness, who is perhaps Mr. Coolidge’s 
closest friend, came to visit indefi- 


male, to cheer the President, to 
ish. 

@ Official Secretary Everett San- 
ders was ill, Confidential Secre- 
tary Edward T. Clark was away in 
Boston. The President found him- 
self at the Executive offices near 
Paul Smith’s Hotel one morning, 
opening the mail and attending to 
the affairs of the Republic with 
the aid of his stenographer only. 

C@_ Rev. Charles R. Erdman of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the little 
Presbyterian Church at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., whither came the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, Frank 
W. Stearns, Senator Cameron of 
Arizona. 

@ Last December soldiers in the 
barracks at Culebra, Panama Canal 
Zone, watched horrified while one 
Ramon Cordero, Porto Rican na- 
tive in the U. S. army, shot,-killed 
Corporal Antonio Cruzalso. Last 
week, following President Cool- 
idge’s approval of his’ sentence, 
Cordero was hanged by the neck 
until dead. 

@ Three years ago a long, black 
funeral train crossed this vast con- 
tinent bearing in sombre state one 
lone coffin. President Harding 
was dead. Last week marked the 
end of the third year since that 
tragedy—likewise the beginning of 
the fourth year of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s Presidential regime. 
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THE CABINET 


Secret Agreements 


Last week, culminating two years 
of negotiations, a general treaty 
was signed between the U. S. and 
the Republic of Panama to replace 
the Taft agreement. When ap- 
proached, Secretary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg (“Nervous Nellie”*) 
said that the terms of the agree- 
ment would be kept strictly secret. 
Of course the treaty is subject to 
ratification by the Senate, and the 
Senate will probably debate the 
treaty in open session next winter. 


The principal terms of the agree- 
ment are: 


1) The northern area of Colon, 
including the Washington hotel and 
the territory surrounding the Colon 
hospital, the quarantine district and 
wireless stations, will be  trans- 
ferred to the U. S. 


2) Panama will co-operate with 
the U. S. for the military protec- 
tion of the Canal, and will consider 
herself in a state of war in any 
war in which the U. S. is a 
belligerent. 


3) A joint Panama-U. S. board 
will issue airplane flight licenses 
to U. S. and Panama aviators 
only. 

4) The Volstead Act will apply in 
the Canal Zone except as to liquor 
in transit, under seal, through the 
Zone or between two points within 
Panama. 

5) The Panama Government will 
operate the customs at the Canal 
Ports instead of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, as now. 


The U. S. public is not depend- 
ent upon the Department of State 
for information as to its foreign 
relations. A synopsis of the U. S.- 
Panama treaty was given out by 
the*Panama Government at Balboa 
immediately upon its being signed. 


After the drafting last week of 
an agreement between Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lincoln 
C. Andrews and British Government 
officials for better U.S.-British co- 


*A waggish name which Senators have 
pinned upon the Secretary because of his 
frail, fidgety physique, his meekness among 
the mighty. 
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National Affairs—lContinued] 





operation on prohibition enforce- 
ment. (See p. 9.) Mr. Kellogg 
said: “It is not desirable to publish 
the text of the agreement for ob- 
vious reasons. ... ” 


Sentimental Journey 


Last week Colonel Carmi Alder- 
man Thompson, onetime member of 
the Ohio Gang, now personal re- 
searcher for the Big White Presi- 
dent, continued his critical observa- 
tions from aboard the Filipino- 
financed Bustamente (TIME, July 
26, et seq.). Siowly the little steam- 
er pushed through hundreds of 
emerald islets in a turquoise sea 
beneath azure heavens—on, on to 

Cuyo Island, veritable Eden in 
the Sulu Sea. Col. Thompson, 
pleased, ambled beneath outlandish 
cocoanut palms, low luscious man- 
goes. No phones, newspapers, rail- 
roads, trolleys or automobiles 
marred this hot perfection. Ah, to 
be a barefoot native! ... But busi- 
ness pressed. Mr. Thompson re- 
luctantly doffed his white helmet to 
the glistening coral beach, pro- 
ceeded to the Island of Palawan 
where a launch took him up the 
Iwahig River to the 

Iwahig Penal Colony. Here he 
saw crocodiles, alligators, exuberant 
tropic vegetation. He saw, also, 
1,700 convicts living happily with 
their wives and children, cultivating 
their own crops, often saving as 
much as $1,000 in one term. They 
rarely try to escape, even though 
there are no walls or bars. The 
officers in the colony have only 
three firearms: the superintendent 
carries an automatic and has a 
shotgun for hunting, the keeper of 
the funds also has a pistol. The 
Colonel found the system ideal, 
again doffed his helmet, proceeded 
on his way to Mindoro,* to Sulu, 
where a_ sultan reigns, finally 
past Corregidor} and _ back into 

Manila, where he told the press 
that the only unpleasant part of 
his sentimental journey had been 
the parades of febrile natives car- 
rying such signs as “No Bacon 
sandwich for us”’** and many an- 
other similar legend. 

Enterprising Manila politicians 


*Upon Mindoro (“Mine of Gold”’), now 
known as “Malaria Island,” are situated 
the famed Havemeyer sugar plantations. 


+Once upon a time there eloped from 
Cavite, ancient Spanish Philippine settle- 
ment, a aun and a friar who were pur- 
sued by the high sheriff (el corregidor). 
The nun was caught on a little island 
off Manila Bay now named Lamonja (the 
nun); the friar on an islet now caftleu 
El Fraile (the friar) ; previously the sheriff 
had futilely searched for them in the island 
jungles of what is now Corregidor. Today, 
El Fraile is but a stone turret for U. S. 
guns, is known as “the stationary battle- 
ship.” But experts consider Corregidor to 
be as impregnable as Gallipoli or Gibraltar ; 
its heavy armaments have longer range 
than the guns of any existent warship. 

**The Bacon Bill provides for a separ- 
ate government for the southern islands 
(where the Moros live) and strengthens 
the authority of the Governor General. 


had prepared and shipped these 
placards out to the islands which 
lay in Col. Thompson’s path. 

The Colonel then desired to seek 
further information in the Visayan 
Islands; cabled to Washington for 





FRANK B. KELLOGG 


The public is not dependent upon 
the Department of State... 


permission to use the U. S. de- 
stroyer Merritt lying idle in Manila 
Bay. The War Department an- 
swered, “Sorry, no funds.” 


Dean 


Any morning down Washing- 
ton’s broad, smug streets glide sleek 
gleaming Rolls-Royces, lean sport 
ears, great grey-lined limousines. 
Liveried chauffeurs pull up grace- 
fully in front of buildings gay or 
sombre with grey, blue, green, yel- 
low, black, purple, red—flags of 
varied designs. Out step pompous 
diplomats, flick imaginary dust from 
immaculate morning coats, stride 
self-conciously up their embassy 
walks with top-hats a-glinting in 
the morning sun. Ah!-—to be a dip- 
lomat! 

Last week Don Juan Riano y 
Gayangos, dean* of all Washington 
diplomats, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of His Most Catholic Majesty Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain, resigned. His 
place will be taken by Don Alejan- 
dro Padilla, at present the Spanish 
Minister at Lisbon. 





*“Dean” in reference to the Diplomatic 
Corps is applied in a _ purely technical 
sense to that representative of longest resi- 
dence in the particular locality in question. 
Don Riano became First Secretary of the 
Spanish Legation in 1900 and his resigna- 
tion lets drop the mantle of age upon the 
shoulders of Belgian Ambassador Baron 
Emile de Cartier de Marchienne. 


Italians 


If Secretary of State Kellogg 
follows current fiction—which is 
doubtful, he being a very busy 
man—there is little likelihood that 
among his favorite authors is John 
Dos Passos, unhappy young post- 
warrior; author of Three Soldiers 
and Manhattan Transfer. Yet 
many a busy mind is widely in- 
quiring. And if he did not chance 
to stray so far afield himself, Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg may well 
have had his attention called by 
some friend to an unusual bit of 
Author Dos Passos’ work in the 
current New Masses. 


Two Characters. “Early morn- 
ings, pushing his fish cart up and 
down the long main street of North 
Plymouth, Mass., ringing his bell, 
chatting with housewives in Pied- 
montese, Tuscan, pidgin English, 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti worried about 
the raids, the imprisonment of 
comrades, the lethargy of the work- 
ing people. He was an anarchist. 
. . . Between the houses he could 
see the gleaming stretch of Plym- 
outh Bay, the sandy islands be- 
yond, the white dories at anchor. 
He was planning to go into fish- 
ing himself in partnership with a 
man who owned some dories. About 
three hundred years before, men 
from the west of England had 
first sailed into the grey shimmer- 
ing bay that smelt of woods and 
wild grape, looking for something; 
liberty freedom to worship 
God in their own manner .. . space 
to breathe. Thinking of these 
things, worrying as he pushed the 
little cart loaded with eels, had- 
dock, cod, halibut, swordfish, Van- 
zetti spent his mornings... 
weighting out fish....” The fish ped- 
dler worried because a few days 
before, on a fine cool May morn- 
ing in the year 1920, a body had 
been found—smashed lifeless on 
the pavement in front of a Depart- 
ment of Justice office—the body of 
another anarchist, a printer. This 
printer had been arrested for de- 
portation during the anti-Red_hys- 
teria. The man had jumped or 
been pushed from a 14th floor 
window. Anarchist Vanzetti, hav- 
ing read the news, joked little that 
morning with the housewives. 

“At the same time, Nicola Sacco 
was working in Stoughton on an 
edging machine at the Three K’s 
shoe factory. ... He had a pretty 
wife and a little son named Dante. 
There was another baby coming. 
He lived in a bungalow belonging 
to his employer, Michael Kelly. ... 
The men were friends. Often 
Kelly advised him to lay off this 
anarchist stuff. There was no 
money in it... . Sacco was a clever 
young fellow and could soon get to 
be a prosperous citizen, maybe own 
a factory of his own some day, live 
by other men’s work, But Sacco, 
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working in his garden in the early 
morning before the whistles blew, 
hilling beans, picking off potato 
bugs, worried about things. He 
too was an anarchist.” 

Nicola Sacco and _ Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti were friends. Once they 





N. E. A. 


BARTOLOMEO 


- + + eels, haddock, cod, halibut, 
swordfish ... 


had fled the country together to go 
to Mexico because they did not 
want to go to the War. They 
were slackers. They were an- 
archists. Back in Stoughton they 
decided that in view of this recent 
flare of the patriots they had bet- 
ter get rid of some incriminating 
evidence over in the hall where the 
radicals held their meetings. 

In the mushroom industrial towns 
surrounding Boston, following the 
dénouement of the old shipping and 
farming, three social spheres have 
evolved: the effete descendants of 
stern Puritan days; the wealthy, 
Democratic, Irish Catholics; and) 
Polyglotia—“the wops, bohunks, 
polacks, dagoes, hunkies’* who 
speak with a foreign accent. They 
are the workers. The three fac- 
tions hate each other. Whether 
the novelist sees truly or falsely, 
such was the scene, such the two 
personalities which Author Dos 
Passos painted as background for 
the long string of incidents which 
have now become the international 
case of “Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

Murder. In the middle of the 
afternoon of April 15, 1920, a 
Paymaster and guard were walking 
through the streets of another 
Massachusetts town, South Brain- 





I eg lai asileg aiaicieia ih eabebdede nesahinkaoboness Italians 
Bohunks . ..Hungarians and Slavs 
EL. sidictectetbideadipindegshitmnacnctbicdpeniadasapaiaoeed Poles 
Hunkies ungarians 
SE  cossssnenncesbictnaneloenensssesssbusscosssetonibotine Italians 


tree, carrying some $5,000 to a 
shoe factory. Two men, apparently 
Italians, stepped from one side of 
the street, shot the paymaster and 
his guard fatally, snatched the 
money, escaped in an automobile 
which arrived just as the act was 
completed. For three weeks the 
neighborhood buzzed with anger, 
for no arrests had been made. Then 
the police got a tip. From a ga- 
rage a woman telephoned that some 
suspicious looking Italians had 
been there for a car. 

That day, Mr. Sacco and Mr. 
Vanzetti were picked up and taken 
into custody. The officers had 
found them carrying concealed 
weapons; later in police court they 
lied about their whereabouts on the 
day of the arrest, lied about other 
things. The officers swore they 
had started to pull revolvers, but 
the two anarchists denied that. 

Then came the trial. The officers 
told about the revolver-pulling in- 
cident, and swore to it. The prin- 
cipal harangue of the prosecutor 
and the judge: that this gun-pulling 
should be interpreted as “con- 
sciousness of guilt.” 

In vain, did Mr. Vanzetti summon 
at least 20 witnesses _ stating 
that they had purchased eels and 
fish from him at the hour of the 
crime in South Braintree. They 
were dismissed as “Italians.” Mr. 
Sacco attempted to establish an 
alibi that he had been in Boston 
procuring a passport the day of the 
crime. That was mighty suspicious 
to the jury, despite the fact that 
the Italian consul at Boston had 
sworn that it was true. 

“Sacco and Vanzetti” (the names 
have lost their individuality after 


six years in the headlines and are . 


now only the name of a “case’’) 
explained that they had the guns 
because they feared attack from 
the anti-Reds; that they had lied 
to save their radical friends. How- 
ever, many witnesses identified 
Sacco and Vanzetti as participants 
in the crime. Yet more testified to 
the contrary. Virtually all the wit- 
nesses saw the crime from safely 
distant factory windows. 

Both men were found guilty of 
murder in the first degree.* 

New Aspect. Then began an 





*Later, in jail, Vanzetti fumbled with the 
fretwork of English idiom, his squinting 
pen articulating the letter below: 

“  . . Innocent; I am so. I did not 
spittel a drop of blood or steal a cent in 
my life. A little knowledge of the past: a 
sorrowful experience of life itself had give 
to me some idears very different from 
those of many other umane beings. But 
I wish to convince my fellowman that 
only with virtue and honesty is possible 
for us to find a little happiness in the 
world. I preached; I worked. I wished 
with all my faculties that the social world 
would belong to every uman creatures, just 
so as it was the fruit of the work of all. 
But this do not mean robbery. . . 

“The insurrection, the great movement 
of the soul, do not nedd dollars. It nedd 
love, light, spirit of sacrifice, idears, con- 
science instints. And all this  blassing 
things can be seeded, awoked, growed up 
in the heart of man in every way but 


unusual, new, phase of the busi- 
ness. Protests from all over the 
world poured into the State De- 
partment through its embassies, 
clamoring that injustice had been 
done. Socialistic and communistic 
friends of Sacco and Vanzetti 





NICOLA 


- « « @ pretty little wife, a son 
named Dante... 


showered epithets, threats, and 
bombs on many a far-flung U. S 
legation. The Department warned 


that extraordinary precautions 
would be wise (TIME, June 21), 
after several persons had _ been 
killed. Last week the _ ill-guided 
demonstrations came to a peak in 
Paris, as the day of death ap- 
proaches the two Italians. Ten 
thousand Parisian workers in em- 
battled assemblage decried the exe- 
cution, maintaining as always, that 
the men are being made the vic- 
tims of anti-radicalism. Meanwhile 
a stay of execution has been given 
in the light of new testimony and 
an alleged confession from a 
Spaniard. 

So far, insistent official foreign pro- 
test has not been considered at the 
Secretary’s office. With many more 
demonstrations like the Parisian 
episode, Mr. Kellogg can, perhaps, 
envision the story from another 
angle, perhaps as_ psychologically 
delineated by Author Dos Passos. 





with robbery or murder for robbery. . . 

“Do not violate the law of Nature if 
you do not want to be miserable. I re- 
member: it was a night without a moon 
but stary. I sit alone in the darkness, I 
was sorry, very sorry. With the face in 
my hands I began to look at the stars. 
I feel that my soul wants to go away from 
my body, and I have to make an effort to 
keep it in my chest. So, I am the son of 
Nature, and I am so rich that I do not 
need money. And for this they say that 
I am a murderer and condemn me to 
death.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Great Grandfather 


“Er—Mr. Roberts, aS a repre- 
sentative of the press, may I ask 
which part did you personally pre- 
fer in The Ten Commandments? I 
ek...” 

The grey-mustachioed gentleman 
removed from his mouth a long, 
black stogy, glared at his inquisi- 
tor. “Who,” said he, “do you think 
i- om T° 

“Why, Theodore Roberts, the 
movie actor,” gasped the reporter. 

“You are mistaken, sir! My name 
is Cummins.” 

Last week great grandfather Al- 
bert Baird Cummins, Senator from 
Iowa, for nearly two decades one of 
the greatest influences in the gov- 
ernance of the U. S. was stricken 
with heart disease, died suddenly. 
Theodore Roberts, merely a grand- 
father, went on living, acting. 

On Feb. 15, 1850, a man-child 
was born in Carmichaels, Pa. 
Waynesburg College taught him 
law, Iowa made him an insurgent 
Republican and thrice elected him 
governor. In 1908 when the “Iowa 
idea” for flexible tariff legislation 
was rampant, Albert B. Cummins 
strode into the U. S. Senate along 
with many another radical. This 
Senator from Iowa was no radical 
at heart, no Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart, no Magnus (“Magnavox”) 
Johnson. He soon was known for 
what he was—efficient, profoundly 
informed, hard-working legislator, 
Chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, co-author of 
Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, 
later Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. This year he has 
been conspicuous as staunch backer 
of the Coolidge Administration on 
every issue except farm relief. 

But Iowa perhaps prefers radi- 
cals. Mr. Cummins was growing 
old and peaceful, so Smith Wildman 
Brookhart was chosen to succeed 
him as Republican Senatorial can- 
didate this year. A faint flicker 
of the joys of old age must have 
come to Senator Cummins when he 
read the news of his defeat. His 
eyes were strained from studying 
long documents, his face was lined, 
his hair was white; he was 76— 
but now he would retire to the 
quiet home of his two spinster sis- 
ters, sleep long and sound, muse 
over his glorious days, write his 
autobiography. 

One evening last week he dined 
with a Des Moines banker, toid 
him with unaccustomed zeal of the 
vivid political scenes which would 
appear in his book. 


N>» Piker, Archangel 

Senator James A. Reed, Demo- 
cratic quizzer extraordinary from 
Missouri, glanced at Senator 
“Sonny” LaFollette seated below 


the salt (Caesar to his Lepi- 
dus), then shifted glint-eyed gaze 
to a Negro slouching easily back 
in his chair. 

The Senator: “Do you represent 
the second Chicago ward?” 

The Negro: “I am treasurer; I 
am chairman; I keep the books; I 
appoint and dismiss all officers; 
I am the second ward.” Edward 
H. Wright, colored member of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, 
scorned the U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee sitting in Chicago to investi- 
gate “slush funds of the recent 
Illinois primaries” (TIME, July 26) ; 
he gave them no information on 
fund disposal. 

Others did, last week, princi- 
pally Samuel Insull, greatest of 
mid-west utility potentates. Mr. 
Insull’s competitor, in a compara- 
tively smaller way is Senator 
W. B. McKinley, recently defeated 
in the Republican primaries by Col. 
Frank L. Smith, chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Insull acknowledged giving $125,000 
to Col. Smith. Then, no piker, he 
had further promoted his anti- 
World Court campaign by contrib- 
uting smaller sums to the Deneen 
faction supporting Senator McKin- 
ley against Col. Smith. Finally, 
archangel, Mr. Insull, had helped 
even the Democrats by slipping 
$15,000 to his old friend George E. 
“Boss” Brennan of Chicago, who 
as Democratic nominee opposed 
both Col. Smith and Senator Mc- 
Kinley. Said Senator Reed: “This 
utility giver is apparently out to 
land on both feet.” 

During the week corroborating 
evidence was forthcoming from 
many a bigwig who came beneath 
Senator Reed’s sharp eye, sharper 
tongue—among them: James Simp- 
son, President of Marshall Field 
& Co.; Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa 
Republican Senatorial candidate; 
Chester Willoughby, secretary to 
Senator McKinley whom Brookhart 
defeated; States Attorney Robert 
E. Crowe (Leopold and Loeb prose- 
cutor); A. F. Moore, Col. Smith’s 
campaign manager, who himself 
contributed $75,000 to his candi- 
date’s campaign. 

The inquisition had disclosed the 

following expenditures: 
Frank L. Smith ........... $287,282.70 
William B. McKinley .... 346,616.72 
Deneen county ticket .... 130,894.63 
Crowe-Barrett county 


SE, Rae 150,000.00 
George E. Brennan and 
Democrats ss... suieneniebo 20,841.42 


Totals admitted .....++.$935,635.47 


Senatorial Campaigns 

In each state the Senatorial cam- 
paign is painted with its own pe- 
culiar colors, beer v. no_ beer, 
farmers v. urbanites, slush v. puri- 
ty, etc.; but the sweeping question 
which buzzes nationally is: “Will 


the Democrats be able to capture 
control of the next Senate?” 

Even in the 69th Congress, the 
Democrats and the insurgent Re- 


publicans, whenever they united, 
could outvote the regular Repub- 
licans. But actually to control the 
Senate and be able to organize its 
committees, the Democrats must 
have at least 49 members. They 
now have 39, are not in danger of 
losing any, because the seven Dem- 
ocratic vacancies are all from 
Southern states which do not know 
how to cast Republican votes. Thus, 
the Democrats must topple the 
G.O.P. in ten states. In Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Colorado, the Demo- 
cratic chances are good, in fact 
better than in any election since 
Wilsonian times. Assuming  vic- 
tories in these seven states, the 
Democrats would still need to win 
in three most important campaigns: 
In Iowa where Claude R. Porter, 
able Jeffersonian, faces Radical 
Smith Wildman Brookhart, the ef- 
fervescent cure which regular Iowa 
Republicans have at last swallowed. 
In Massachusetts where David 
Ignatius Walsh, onetime Governor 
and Senator,* beloved of the Irish 
of Boston, the most potent Demo- 
cratic vote-getter in New England, 
clashes with Senator Butler, pros- 
perous-looking business man, chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee, beloved of President 
Coolidge and Frank W. Stearns. 
In Illinois where a most pic- 
turesque campaign is being acted 
by George E. (“Boss”) Brennan, 
Wet and Democratic, and Frank L. 
Smith, public utility darling. 


A round-faced, Irish nine-year- 
old chortled on first looking into 
McGyffey’s Second Reader. His lit- 
tle eyes bulged, his pudgy hands 


curiously, gleefully smudged the 
pages. Now, at 61, Democratic 
Senatorial Candidate George E. 


Brennan told the Illinois electo- 
rate about it, “a story I’ve never 
forgotten. 

“A mother, leaving her children 
alone for a few minutes, warned 
them not to stuff beans into their 
ears or noses. They’d never heard 
of the trick before. The minute 
the mother was out of sight they 
ran for the bean jar. 

“Human nature doesn’t change. 
Our boys and girls are being 
ruined with the poison they sell 
for liquor nowadays. I know of 
things too terrible to  tell—hip 
liquor at dances, lovers’ lanes, road- 
houses, increasing _ illegitimacy. 
-“ I have a daughter 16 years 
old. 

Illinoisans were amused, amazed, 





intrigued. “Boss” Brennan had 
*Mr. Walsh, elected to the Senate in 
1918, was the first Democratic Senator 


from Massachusetts in 68 years, the fourth 
in the history of the state. 
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jumped from the back room to the 
stump. What was he doing run- 
ning for public office? All his life 
he had avoided it. 

Born in Cayuga County,* New 
York, in 1865, he earned his first 
dollar in a coal mine in Braidwood, 
Ill. Miners’ probably decided 
that George Brennan would make a 
success of life when he lost a leg. A 
switchman was absent on a post- 
payday drunk. George, substituting, 
tried to uncouple two cars of a mov- 
ing train. His foot became wedged in 
a frog and stayed there. He wears 
to this day a peg leg; loses 1 in. 
of his 5-ft.-6-in. stature. 

He then tried teaching school, 
found it dull; managed a baseball 
team, found it unremunerative; 
worked as clerk in the Secretary of 
State’s office in Springfield (the only 
political office he has ever held). 
He had tasted political atmosphere 
and liked it. In Chicago he drank 
deeper under the guidance of 
“Boss” Roger Sullivan, became the 
heir apparent. “I can’t say I de- 
served Roger Sullivan’s mantle,” 
said Brennan, “It just fell to me. 
... The job of boss was a big 
jackpot and I happened to be the 
only man around the table who had 
openers.” “Boss” Brennan occa- 
sionally takes a little time off from 
poker, pinochle, politics, and busi- 
ness to read good books. 

It was in 1920 that this pinky- 
bald, bushy-eyebrowed,  double- 
chinned, portly humorist first be- 
gan to a source of power and 
worry to the Democratic national 
party.. At the San Francisco con- 
vention he vexed William G. Mc- 
Adoo, helped nominate James M. 
Cox and forced the name of Frank- 
ln D. Roosevelt on the ticket. 
People asked, “Who is this man 
Brennan who deals with mighty 
names?” They couldn’t find his 
history in Who’s Who (it’s not 
there yet). 

Good Chicagoans pointed with 
pride to him when he carried a 
Democrat, William E. Dever, into 
the City Hall in 1922 over the 
wreckage of the grimy William 
Hale Thompson machine. Mayor 
Dever’s record is “Boss” Bren- 
nan’s most flourishing gesture. 

But he insists that politics is 
merely his avocation, along with 
shooting canvasbacks and _ sitting 
in on jackpots: “For me, politics is 
a sideline, a recreation. I make 
my living in business and have my 
fun in politics.’ He has always 
been essentially a business man. 
Once, instead of going around the 
world with his wife, he became 
Chicago agent for a fidelity in- 


—_ 


_ *This county in the Finger Lakes district 
is the stamping ground of the famed pro- 
geny of two sisters (Jukes) and two Dutch 
backwoodsmen. Sixty percent of this he- 
reditary strain are idiots, imbeciles, harlots, 
murderers, thieves, perverts, felons, loons, 
sots, paupers, maniacs, etc. The Jukes have 
cost the government $1,308,000 in 75 years. 
Boss” Brennan is no Juke. 


surance company. It was a good 
job. Now he employs 200 persons, 
and earns from $50,000 to $60,000 
a year. Mr. Brennan likes to talk 
of his business career; it proves 
his independence, he says. 

Businessman-Boss' Brennan is 
getting mellow. He is playing his 
last big game, “betting his boss- 
dom against a seat in the U. S. 
Senate that Illinois is sick of pro- 
hibition.” The voters perk up 
their ears and open their eyes. 
Now they can see how this back- 
room worker of cigar stores and 
old saloons performs. He feeds 
their curiosity with garrulous anec- 
dotes, he says little of economic 
significances. 


WOMEN 
Bertha Baur’s Bubbles 


In the little dancing bubbles 
wherewith the Liquid Carbonic Co. 
tickles the palates of a vast public 
of U. S. soda-drinkers, there arises 
something besides carbon dioxide 
gas. Sparkling behind these bubbles 
is a personality, the personality of 
handsome, dark-haired Bertha 
Baur, née Duppler, who last week 
sold her Liquid Carbonic holdings 
for $4,000,000. 

She was a typist on LaSalle 
Street, when she met and married 
Jacob Baur, Chicago business man, 
in 1906. Carbonic bubbles had al- 
ready served Jacob Baur well; 
Bertha Baur was a wealthy widow 
in 1912. She took up her husband’s 
bubbles as vice-president of the 
company, which she watched care- 
fully as it developed a turnover 
of some ten millions per annum. 
By no means content with her 
across-the-soda-counter knowledge 
of the public, she plunged last 
spring into politics, giving firmly- 
entrenched Congressman Fred A. 
Britten a lively fight for his Re- 
publican nomination. Chicago so- 
ciety has long since ceased to re- 
gard her as a picturesque new- 
comer. Now the socially registered 
folk say: “If Bertha Baur will join 
we shall be all right.” 


Too Personal 


One hundred to one in favor of 
men was the result of a straw vote 
taken in New York as well as other 
communities to ascertain whether 
men or women were more desirable 
as radio broadcasting announcers. 
One potent reason, according to 
many ladies’ ballots, was that wo- 
men prefer on weary mornings, to 
hear men’s voices through their 
loud speakers. Women’s voices also 
have too much personality, some 
ladies complained. Men did not ob- 
ject to this. They said women could 
not announce baseball scores and 
describe prize fights accurately. The 
real reason: men’s voices carry 

tter. 


PROHIBITION 
Pot-Pourri 


What is considered the greatest 
blow to transatlantic bootlegging 
since the Dry law went into effect 
was the U.S.-British agreement 
signed last week by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Lincoln C. 
Andrews and R. G. Van Sittart for 
Great Britain. Joint co-operation 
in the British West Indies (with 
particular reference to the Ba- 
hamas) is assured whereby: 1) The 
U. S. may have an _ Intelligence 
Service in the Islands to trace 
liquor shipments; 2) Joint precau- 
tions will be taken against false 
registration of ships. 

The conference was most har- 
monious. Said Mr. Andrews: “I 
am as pleased as a child. I only 
wish I could stay in England for a 
year.” 


Col. Ned M. Green went out to 
California “to get the big boot- 
legger . . . to smash liquor at its 
source.” Last week he was indicted 
on a charge of embezzlement of 
Federal property. His felony was 
the use of confiscated liquor to 
entertain himself and his friends. 


Last week William V. Dwyer, 
sportsman, race track owner, head 
of a $40,000,000 liquor syndicate, 
was convicted along with his “pay- 
off man,” E. Cohron, of con- 
spiracy to violate the prohibition 
law, sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and a_ $10,000 fine, 
the maximum penalty under the 
law. Asked by U. S. Attorney 
Emory R. Buckner if he had re- 
ceived a “square deal,” Mr. Dwyer 
smiled. “Positively,” he said. 

The next morning, prodigal, he 
distributed oranges among his fel- 
law Tombs prisoners, who then 
referred to him as a “square, gener- 
ous fellow.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Anomaly 


Senator Borah, oratorically ex- 
traordinary gentleman from Idaho, 
a fortnight ago tramped southward 
to Augusta, Georgia, heart of the 
Southern “Dry” belt; there, natur- 
ally, made a speech Volsteadian in 
tone. He deplored “nullification” 
of’ the 18th Amendment, did Mr. 
Borah. Yet, had it not been for 
the lazy hot sun, many a disenfran- 
chised Negro might have scented an 
anomaly, might have pointed out to 
the Senator that here, indeed, was 
where pride-wounded “Colonels” 
first conceived the effective thought 
of “nullification.” Others, not Ne- 
groes, have made this fact clear. 

Governor Blaine, Senatorial can- 
didate from Wisconsin: “These two 
Amendments (the 14th and 15th) 
should be enforced and observed. 
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Congress should carry out the duty 
to enforce these amendments by 
appropriate legislation and such 
legislation . . is mandatory.” 

New York Representative Ogden 
L. Mills: “The Senator says those 
responsible for the submission of this 
question [The Volstead Act referen- 
dum] to the people of New York 
were actuated by cowardice rather 
than by conviction. When Senator 
Borah urges in Atlanta the enforce- 
ment of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
and defends Volsteadism and its 
fruits in New York City, he may 
be in a position to discuss the 
political courage of others. But as 
long as he remains discreetly silent 
on the nullification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment and selects the heart 
of the dry belt as the appropriate 
place to preach the sacredness of 
the Volstead act, he is hardly in 
a position to question the backbone 
of others. 

“The gentleman from Idaho sug- 
gests that we are awed by Al 
Smith’s shadow. To a _ gentleman 
who has just come from the Demo- 
cratic and dry States, looking for- 
ward tremulously to 1928, the 
shadow of Gov. Smith may seem 
large and fearful, but here 
in New York we Republicans are 
fully prepared to take care of Al 
Smith, shadow and all this fall. 

“It would be interesting to know 
what Senator Borah, who professes 
to believe that full force and effect 
should be given to every line of the 
Constitution, has ever done to see 
that Congress lived up to the obli- 
gation imposed by section 2.” 

Vigorous Mr. Borah went west 
into trans-Mississippi dry country, 
made more speeches. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Many people honestly believe 
that one Ulysses Simpson Grant 
was general of the Federal forces 
in the Civil War; that he said, 
“I purpose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer”; that he 


drank plenty of hard liquor; that 
he was later President of the 
U. S. They are wrong. No such 
person ever did any of _ these 
things. 

Last week General Grant’s 


grandson, Major Ulysses S. Grant, 
disclosed that his famed grand- 
father had been christened Hiram 
Ulysses Grant. Said he: “His- 
tory’s error was caused by con- 
fusion on the part of the Con- 
gressman who recommended Hiram 
Ulysses Grant for West Point. The 
Representative mixed his name with 
that of his brother, Simpson 
Grant, and the erroneous name 
became fixed.” 

Geneva, lying meekly by the Alps, 
will receive Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
on her second pilgrimage. She and 


her brother, Wilmer Bolling, sailed 
on the Leviathan last week. 


To Governor Alfred E. (“Smil- 
ing’) Smith, $3,000; to his sec- 
retary, George B. Graves, $200; 
to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, $9,000; to 17 other 
churches, $250 each. So saith the 
will of the late John F. Brennen, 
beloved Tammany politician of little 
note. 


“Who do you think I am— 
President Coolidge?” 

This was Vice President Dawes’ 
way of informing Chicago camera 
men that he did not wish to be 
photographed in fishing garb be- 
fore leaving for Colorado. Said Mr. 
Dawes: “If President Coolidge 
wants to pose for fishing pictures, 
all right, but I won’t.” 

At White Pine Camp the Presi- 
dent has not been photographed 
in actual piscatorial encounter, but 
his merest fishing experience has 
been nationally recounted. Mr. 
Dawes intends to capture trout in 
the Rocky Mountain streams, un- 
seen, unpublished. 


Four years come and go, and 
again sweltering delegates in some 
hot metropolis cast their state’s 
several votes as a unit for some 
Democratic Presidential candidate. 
Again they cast them, again and 
again,* until in desperation they 
compromise on some one who can 
attain the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary for Democratic nomination. 

Last week John W. Davis, one- 
time nominee (1924), corporation 
lawyer emitted a dictum and a 
prophesy for his party: 

The dictum: “One delegate, one 


vote; the majority of votes to 
nominate.” Both the “two-thirds” 
and the “unit” rules should be 
abolished. 


The prophecy: “If the proposed 
change is a good thing for the 
party, it will be a good thing for 
the candidate. If it is a bad thing 
for the party, it will be a bad thing 
for the party’s Presidential nomi- 
nee.” 


In Raleigh, N. C., a semi-bald, 
placid, likeable newspaper editor 
amuses himself and _ satisfies his 
readers. He is Josephus Daniels, 
Democrat, War-time Secretary of 
the Navy. Last week he became 
orator once again. Exasperated 
with hearing farm bloc blurb, he 
told the Annual Farmers’ Conven- 
tion at North Carolina State Col- 
lege to “awake out of their sleep 
and go into politics red-headed. . . 
There never was a time when 





*In 1924, 104 ballots were taken (TIME, 
July 21, 1924.) 


farmers had such negligible influ- 
ence in government as now.” And 
Editor Daniels was never ironic, 


The rancor of feuds has wiped 
out many a Tennessee mountaineer, 
many a Chicago gangster, many a 
hove of political potentates. Puz- 
zled citizens often wondered why 
two such  potentates, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft, split the Republican party 
in 1912 by their lack of accord, 
and thereby became of great as- 
sistance in the election of Woodrow 
Wilson to the Presidency. At least 
one citizen no longer wonders, 

Last week Dr. Charles A. Moore, 
acting chief of the Manuscript De- 

rartment of the Library of Con- 
gress, announced the completion of 
the mounting and filing of the 250,- 
000* letters written and received 
by William Howard Taft during his 
Presidential term in 1909-13. The 
Taft-Roosevelt letters prior to their 
break will be published, among 
others, posthumously. 


Two handsome young matrons, 
Mrs. Alfred F. Madlener, and Mrs. 
John B. Drake Jr., daughter-in-law 
of John B. Drake (hotels), went 
to Chicago’s grimy LaSalle street 
station to greet their father, Frank 
O. Lowden, the Farmer’s Friend, 
as he stepped off the Twentieth 
Century Limited, home again after 
two months of watching German 
and Scandinavian farmers at their 
chores. 

The family party—Mrs. Lowden 
was with her husband—went first 
to the Drake-owned Blackstone 
Hotel, then to “Sinnissippi,’”’ the 
4,500-acre Lowden agricultural 
estate down at Oregon, Ill. There, 
three days later, 500 Illinois bankers 
followed them, to stand knee deep 
in clover that was soaked by a 
heavy drizzle, to hear Mr. Lowden 
explain how his estate is operated 
{at an admitted loss). Thronging 
into the immaculate, fragrant edi- 
fice that houses scores of Sinnis- 
sippi cows, the bankers heard their 
association president proclaim the 
cows’ owner as “one of Illinois’ 
greatest governors, who would 
make one of the nation’s greatest 
Presidents.” The present govern- 
or of Illinois, crooked Len Small, 
was out in Yellowstone Park, but 
Lieutenant-Governor Fred E. Ster- 
ling had come over to do homage to 
the man who was known for 2a 
“great” governor in his day. Eye- 
ing the Lowden mansion, before 
which sat the ladies of the family 
in cool and fashionable attire, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sterling declared: 
“A swell place for one of those 


front porch campaigns in 1928!” 


*Mr. Taft is credited with being the 
most prolific correspondent of all Presidents. 
Even during the Civil War period Abraham 
Lincoln wrote a mere 10,000 letters. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Civil Lists 

The cost of kings? The announce- 
ment last week that the civil list* of 
King Alexander I of Jugoslovia has 
just been raised to the equivalent 
of $1,000,000 per annum prompted 
intensive scanning of the civil lists 


of Europe’s principal sovereigns: 


George V (Great Britain) ................ $2,284,000 
Alfonso XIII (Spain)  ........-.000+ 1,085,000 





Wilhelmina (The Netherlands 480,000 
Vittorio Emanuele III (Italy) .. 365,625 
Gustaf V (Sweden) 356,525 
Christian X (Denmark) 265,000 
Haakon VII (Norway) 154,000 
Albert I (Belgium) ............ 77,000 
Ferdinand I (Rumania) oaks 50,000 
Boris IIL (Bulgaria)  ....ccccsseesrees 25,000 





COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Noxious. Pest 


The Right Honorable ‘William 
Maxwell Aitken, well known as 
Lord Beaverbrook, notorious as 
“the Hearst of England,” blatant 
chief proprietor of the London 
Daily Express, etc., enlivened the 
pages of that raucous news organ 
last week with an attack on Brit- 
ain’s resumption of the gold stand- 
ard (TIME, May 11 and 18, 1925): 

“The gold standard reminds me 
of a noxious little pest called the 
jigger which infests the coffee- 
growing areas of the West Indies. 
It enters the human body through 
any abrasion in the foot. It cir- 
culates with the blood and finally 
comes to the lower part or the 
stomach. There it multiplies and 
feeds voraciously on whatever its 
victim eats. In order to satisfy 
its demands the patient himself 
eats enormously of all kinds of 
cereals until his stomach becomes 
hideously distended. There is only 
one cure and that is to drink euca- 
lyptus, which kills the jigger. 

“This remedy is infallible. The 
only trouble is that in most cases 
the eucalyptus chokes the patient 
to death. It is easy to draw a 
parallel. The gold standard was 
an infallible remedy for financial 
dissension. Unfortunately it shows 
every sign of choking British trade 
to death. The coal strike is a 
direct result of the re-imposition 
of the gold standard. Costs of 
sales abroad are being raised by 
this. Costs of production here had 
to be diminished in order to com- 
pete in the world market.” 

That meant a reduction in the 
miners’ wages, and the miners 
struck. ... 

“It is curious to reflect that the 
American debt settlement which 
has just been exposed to the cold 
blasts of unpopularity in Great 
Britain was entered into solely 


____ 


*The sum appropriated by Parliament for 
the expenses of the sovereign and his house- 
old. 


as an inevitable preliminary to re- 
storing that standard. Otherwise 


we should have waited like sensible 
and made a 
settlement 


people 


satisfactory 
all-round 


with the 





N. E. A. 
LorD BEAVERBROOK 


- « «+ damned gold. 


Ue. 8. 
debtors.” 

Continuing in wrathful vein, 
Lord Beaverbrook took as his text 
the reputed failure of the London 
firm of Furness Withy & Co. to 
purchase the White Star Line for 
more than £6,000,000 because the 
transfer of such a sum to the 
White Star Line’s U. S. owners 
might have depressed the pound in 
relation to the dollar. Pointing 
the moral, Lord Beaverbrook con- 
cluded: “The idea of enforcing the 
return to the gold standard was 
that we should be able to buy on 
equal terms in America. 

“The actual fact would appear 
to be that we dare not buy the 
American ships lest we should de- 
press exchange.” 


and with our European 


Though the effects of Britain’s re- 
versicn to the gold standard are in- 
terpreted controversially by various 
experts, one net result is distin- 
guishable. Great Britain has re- 
stored the inter-Imperial parity of 
her currency with that of the 
Dominions and placed the Empire 
as a whole on a fiscal equilibrium. 
That watchful care must be exer- 
cised and some sacrifices made un- 
til this equilibrium is permanently 
established goes without saying. 
The British bourgeoisie, unsettled 
by nothing so much as by an un- 
stable currency, have overwhelming- 
ly demanded that the Government 
pursue its present course, 


Pearl 


A ay ago the hamlet of 
Birkenhead boasted some 50 inhabi- 
tants, rustics who scratched their 
polls in wonder at the great 
steamers plying to Liverpool, just 
across the River Mersey. Last 
week scholars of the Birkenhead 
School, all conscious that their po- 
tent industrial city now numbers 
over 100,000 souls, welcomed a 
sleek gentleman who once conned 
his three R’s_ at Birkenhead 
School under the name of Freddy 
Smith, “My advice to you... 
said the sleek gentleman while his 
auditors squirmed appreciatively, 
“My advice to you is to meet suc- 
cess, when it comes to you, like a 
gentleman, and to meet disaster 
like a man.” 

Frederick Edwin (“Galloper”) 
Smith, 54, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain (1919-22), First 
Baron Birkenhead (1919), First 
Earl of Birkenhead (1922), has 
met success as often as any man in 
England (TIME, May 3). There 
are those who, reflecting on his 
delight in a cold bottle and a warm 
companion, would scarcely call his 
wooing of success quite “gentleman- 
ly.” But the present Secretary of 
State for India, brilliant, resource- 
ful, has at least no false pride. 

He might have shown a prefer- 
ence in the naming of his earldom 
for some title as hoar in honor 
as the first half of that possessed 
by nouveau Lord Oxford and As- 
quith. Instead, little Freddy Smith, 
grown up into one of England’s 
greatest barrister-statesmen pro- 
claimed his origin by choosing the 
name of a city scarcely older than 
himself, 


Roundly cheered by the striplings 
of Birkenhead School last year he 
dropped one last pearl of oracular 
wisdom: “While you are young, 
cultivate the habit of industry. I 
regret that I never did so.” 


The Week in Parliament 


The Commons— 

@ Upheld the Baldwin Conserva- 
tive Government 338 to 152 in its 
watchful waiting policy of dealing 
with the coal strike (TIME, May 
10 et seg.) which has reputedly 
cost the Empire to date a sum 
equivalent to $1,000,000,000. 

@ Heard Liberal leader Lloyd 
George flay Premier Baldwin for 
not yielding to the proposal of a 
group of Church of England digni- 
taries (TIME, July 26) that the 
Government subsidize the coal in- 
dustry for four months, during 
which time work would be resumed 
and peace negotiations continued. 
@ Dozed as Premier Baldwin, 
seemingly fatigued, “run down,” 
replied to Mr. Lloyd George that 
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the time for granting a subsidy had 
irredeemably passed. 

CG Perused with interest garbled 
reports of a general conference of 
Miners’ Federation delegates in 
London at which A. J. (“Em- 
peror”) Cook, bitter-ender Commu- 
nist secretary of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, reputedly admitted that the 
miners may have to accept a lower 
wage than that for which they are 
fighting but enjoined them to a last 
ditch fight to retain the seven-hour 
day. The Seven Hours Act was 
temporarily abrogated by the Eight 
Hours Act (TIME, July 12 et seq.) 
which is the keystone of Premier 
Baldwin’s anti-strike program. 

@ Learned that ten Church of 
England Bishops and twelve Non- 
conformist dignitaries had drawn 
up a proposal (seconded at once 
by the Miners’ Federation con- 
ference) that Premier Baldwin re- 
peal the Eight Hours Act in return 
for which the miners would agree 
to arbitration of wages. 

@ = Smiled at alarmist reports that 
the ten Bishops would “stump the 
country” against Premier Baldwin 
if he refused to adopt their pro- 
posal and hamstring his pet anti- 
strike measure. 


FRANCE 


“Sacred Union” 


Grim poilus in steel helmets re- 
placed the police guard of the 
Palais Bourbon one day last week. 
Within, the Deputies tensed ex- 
pectantly. Without, an ugly-minded 
crowd surged and shouted. Sudden- 
ly the motor car of Premier Poin- 
caré approached at a speed which 
gave the mob of malcontents no 
option between scattering and suf- 
fering body bruises. They scat- 


tered, re-assembled to hoot when 
he had passed safely into the 
Chamber. 


From M. Raymond Poincaré, the 
Wartime president of France (1913- 
20), the post-War Premier (1922- 
24) who sought to collect German 
reparations by occupying the Ruhr, 
only one policy can be expected— 
direct, courageous action along 
“Capitalistic” lines. As he ascend- 
ed the Tribune all the Communist 
Deputies and most of the Socialists 
leaped to their feet, stamping, 
screaming, hurling oaths and an oc- 
casional book, shoe, inkstand. .. . 
For almost five minutes absolute 
pandemonium reigned. 

From the Tribune M. Poincaré 
looked down with a sneer only par- 
tially masked by his beard. He, 
ever fearless, did not sneer rashly. 
His compact figure stood symbol 
for the might of his “Sacred Union 
Cabinet” (Time, Aug. 2), uniting 
all parties but the extreme Left 
groups. M. Poincaré possessed, and 
none knew it better than he, powers 
which no French Premier has held 


since the election of 1924 returned 
a Chamber so evenly divided be- 
tween Right and Left that it has 
not known its own mind with con- 
viction for two years. 

Staccato Declaration. The Cham- 
ber quieted—eventually. Premier 
Poincaré read his ministerial dec- 
laration in a crisp, resolute, stac- 
cato monotone: 

“The Cabinet which presents it- 
self before you has been formed 
in a spirit of national reconcilia- 
tion to meet the danger which 
threatens the value of our money, 
the liberty of our treasury and the 
equilibrium of our finances. ... 

“There may arise later questions 
on which the Cabinet may differ, 
but today they are entirely in ac- 
cord on the necessity, on the urg- 
ency and on the means of financial 
salvation. 

“We will submit to you in a 
moment a bill intended to cover 
the present insufficiency of our re- 
sources as compared with our com- 
mitments. To avoid for all time 
new risks of inflation we ask you 
to vote indispensable increased tax- 
ation along with the principle of 
important economies.” 

Continuing, M. Poincaré men- 
tioned the debts of France to the 
U. S. and Britain equivocally, but 
in such terms as to leave no doubt 
at the time that he would not 


attempt to secure _ ratification 
for either the Mellon-Berenger 
or Caillaux-Churchill debt pact 


until the Chamber _re-assembles 
from its imminent summer recess.* 
Finally he demanded and secured, 
for the first time in French 
history, the passage of a “five min- 
ute rule” against filibustering. 

“Gagged.” During the ensuing 
debate on a motion of confidence 
several Communist Deputies at- 
tempted to shout past the five min- 
ute rule, were dragged from the 
Tribune by ungentle ushers, 
shrieked, “Traitors! Assassins! We 
are being gagged!” 


Smashing Votes. Amid guttering 


forensics, the Cabinet received an 


overwhelming vote of confidence: 
358 to 181. Premier Poincaré 
smiled in his beard, moved to refer 
his finance bills to the Chamber 
Finance Committee secured a still 
more smashing vote: 418 to 31. 

Struggle. So far so excellent. 
But the Chamber Finance Com- 
mittee voted to begin inspection of 
the bills 20 to 12 with 6 abstentions. 
(i. e. If all who abstained had voted 
contra the vote would have ap- 
proached a tie.) 

Frenchmen passed the week in 
nervous anticipation of the Com- 
mittee’s reaction to bills containing 
the following provisos: 1) The Cab- 


*This long and adroitly worded state- 
ment tending to conciliate certain debt- 
obstructionist groups, did not prevent M. 
Poincare from countenancing a subsequent 
rumor that he had “changed his mind,” and 
would secure ratification for the Franco- 
British debt pact at once, would seek easier 
terms from the U. S. 


inet to receive authority to legislate 
by decree until December 31 (a) 
with respect to the dismissal of 
superfluous public employes (b) with 
authority to re-adjust taxes to the 
fluctuating value of the franc. 2) 
Railroad freight and passenger taxes 
to be variously increased up to 
31%% with similar increases in 
canal freight, automobile and ex- 
port taxes as well as_ customs 
tariffs. 3) Income, transfer and 
inheritance taxes to be increased 
as much as 50% in the _ higher 
brackets. 4) Credits totaling two 
billion frances to be opened for in- 
creasing the salaries of needy state 
employes and to pay interest on 
the floating debt. 

The Chamber Finance Committee, 
having passed the bill in sections 
by safe but cautious majorities, re- 
turned it at last to the Deputies. 
The france, after teetering up and 
down during the week, hung expect- 
ant on the fiscal issue. 

Showdown. Premier Poincaré as- 
cended the Tribune to champion 
these bills, designed to add eleven 
billion francs to the nation’s rev- 
enues. “Each minute of delay in 
passing these measures,” he rapped, 
“will cost the nation in excess of 
ten thousand francs.” 

The Deputies, cowed definitely 
at last, voted 324 to 110 to forbid 
amendments to the bills, a victory 
over demagogery without French 
precedent in recent years. 

“The bills under consideration,” 
continued M. Poincaré, “are only 
the first stage of the Government’s 
fiscal program. The Government 
will shortly convoke the National 
Assembly* at Versailles to vote a 
special constitutional law creating 
a sinking fund for amortizing the 
national floating debt.” 

For a few moments more, crisp, 
compelling sentences fell from the 
Premier’s lips. Then a vote was 
called upon the fiscal bills. 

They passed by a majority which 
meant that the Left bloc obstruc- 
tionism had been crushed at last: 
295 to 188. 

Once more France had invoked 
the “Sacred Union” with success. 


GERMANY 
Ogreish Deity 


Pour le sport, matadors are gored 
by bulls, half-backs achieve broken 
collar bones, ski-ers leap at 90 
miles an hour into snowdrifts where 
many a hip is twisted awry. Last 
week Sport, most ogreish of mod- 
ern Deities, lured Frdulein Elfriede 
Lucker of Dresden and four male 
companions up the _ snow-swept 
Bratschenkopf, near the Austro- 
German frontier. 

Friulein Lucker, robust, buxom, 
was paired in climbing with a lean, 





*i. e. The Chamber and Senate in joint 


session. 
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nervous youth, her fiancé. With 
pick and pole and hatchet the 
party labored upward. Suddenly 
a blinding Alpine snow storm 
swept upon them, continued for 24 
hours. 

Fraulein Lucker and her fiancé 
contrived a snow shelter. Wrap- 
ping their garments cocoonwise 
they lay down, shivering, snow- 
beaten, storm-cowed. 

Blue and then white-lipped they 
sought to keep each other from 
falling into the terrible sleep of ex- 
haustion which promised relief at 
the cost, perhaps, of life. 

When the storm cleared Frau- 
lein Lucker staggered down the 
mountain, secured a rescue party, 
fainted with exhaustion and de- 
spair when told that her fiancé and 
his three companions were found 


dead. 
BELGIUM 
Notes 
Charlotte. Their Majesties, the 


King and Queen of the Belgians 
journeyed sadly last week toa great 
chateau. near’ Brussels, entered, 
came softly into the presence of a 
very old but smiling, clear-eyed 
princess whose retainers address her 
as “Your Imperial Majesty.” 

“So it is Prince Albert,” she said, 
“Albert, my little nephew. So, so. 
... The Emperor is not here yet. 
But he will come, Albert. He will 
come soon, .. .” 

Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
the late King Leopold I of Belgium 
babbled on. Their Majesties an- 
swered her questions gently, tact- 
fully, with heavy hearts. The day 
was the 69th anniversary of her 
marriage to Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, who became for three years 
(1864-67) Emperor of Mexico.* 

Fear for her husband’s safety 
and a premonition of his execution 
(murder) drove her mercifully 
insane a year before the event. 
She imagines herself still Empress 
of Mexico. She assumes that her 
brother, the late King Leopold II 
still reigns in Belgium. Secure 
within the armor of perpetual delu- 
sion she enjoys a tranquil happi- 
hess not vouchsafed to normal 
mortals. Sometimes she lives again 
the days when, as a child of nine, 
she romped sedately in a pelissed 
jacket beneath a mushroom hat. 
Sometimes she recalls proudly that 
her husband once called her “the 
better man of the two.” 

Mastication. King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth consumed _ only 
dark, coarse “War bread” through- 
out the week. Peasants, the bour- 
geoisie and the nobility likewise 
masticated this coarse fare. Export- 

*Against the advice of his brother, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, he accepted the 
Crown of Mexico upon promise of support 
from Napoleon III, which was not forth- 
coming. Abandoned, he made a last stand 
at Queretaro in the spring of 1867, but 
was captured, court-martialed, executed on 
June 19 of that year. 
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ers estimated that some 3,000,000 
Belgian francs were saved during the 
week through this self denial, en- 
forced upon the country by King 
Albert, now Dictator of Belgium 
(TIME, July 26 et seq.). 

Protest. Delegations of Belgian 
hotel men waited upon His Majesty 
last week, petitioned him not to 
sign a decree increasing the tax on 
foreigners’ hotel bills in Belgium 
20%. 

The King was informed by many 
an anxious boniface that - tourists 
will not flock to Belgium if the 
present inducements of free visas 
and low taxes are curtailed. 

“World Crime Wave.” The First 
International Conference on Penal 
Law assembled at Brussels last 
week with a roster of delegates 
from 40 nations, including a rep- 
resentative of the U. S. National 
Crime Commission (TIME, May 10, 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

M. Carton De Wiart, perhaps 
most famed of living Belgian jur- 
ists, presided over the Conference, 
deplored statements by several dele- 
gates that “a World Crime Wave 
is now rising.” 


ITALY 


Dictator’s Birthday 


Signor Benito Mussolini, Head of 
the Government, Prime Minister, 


Secretary of State and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of War, 
Minister of Marine, Minister of 
Aeronautics, celebrated his 43rd 
birthday last week by assuming a 
sixth Cabinet post, the Ministry 
of Corporations. He spent the day 
at Forli, his country estate (TIME, 
June 21) with Signora Rachele 
Mussolini (née Guidi) and their 
daughter Edda, now recovering 
from an attack of diphtheria. Dur- 
ing the week, Signor Mussolini, 
once the loudest and most often 
vocal of European statesmen pur- 
sued his recent “policy of silence” 
(TIME, May 3) by issuing three 
written orders: 

Sicilian Riots. General di Giorgio 
to proceed at once to Sicily with 
an armed force and full authority 
to put down the seemingly concert- 
ed series of anti-Fascist riots which 
have been occurring recently in 
Palermo, Caltanisetta and Girgenti. 

Universal Silence. All Fascists 
were “commanded” by a manifesto 
to “keep silent about any local 
strife* within the party which near- 
ly always arises from the stupidest 
motives.” 

Anti-“Vacationist.’ To prevent 
the flight of the Italian lira abroad 
in the pockets of vacationing Itali- 
ans, all passport offices were in- 
structed to refuse passports to 
“vacationists.” 


Signor Mussolini publicly ex- 
pressed last week his grief at the 
death of Commander Oscar Co- 
sulich, one. of his closest industrial 
advisors. (See MILESTONES, p.29). 


SPAIN 
Leg Broken 


Occasionally the old fashioned 
iron extinguisher of censorship 
clapped upon Spain by Dictator 
Premier Primo de Rivera springs 
a tiny leak, spurts a dark smoke 
puff of news. Last week the offi- 
cial version of what occurred when 
the Dictator visited Barcelona was 
that he “received an enthusiastic 
welcome ... .” 

Actually one Domingo Masachs 
Torrent, 34, Communist, day la- 
borer, had sharpened a sleek knife 
wherewith to welcome Primo de 
Rivera. 

As the Dictator’s car slowed to 
turn a corner the knife hurtled, 
grazed Primo’s left ear, penetrated 
two inches into the upholstery of 
the car.... , 

Dictator Premier Primo de 
Rivera, no neurasthenic, drew the 





*As everyone knows, the great schism 
of Fascismo concerns the efforts of former 
Secretary-General of the Fascist Party 
Roberto Farinacci to avenge his displace- 
ment from that post through the influence 
of Minister of Interior Luigi Federzoni, 
“the Vatican’s softspeaker.” (Time, July 
12 et ante.) 








knife calmly from where it quiv- 
ered, pocketed it, motioned his 
chauffeur to drive on. 

Would-be-assassin Domingo Ma- 
sachs Torrent, markedly neuras- 
thenic, did not notice in the excite- 
ment of shouting, “Down with you, 
tyrant!” a secret service car which 
swooped upon him, ran him down, 
broke his leg. 


ABYSSINIA 


Ethiopian Protest 


Ringed about by British, French 
and Italian dominated territories, 
the quadruple Empire of Abyssinia 
or Ethiopia, comprising the King- 
doms of Tigré, Amhara, Gojam and 
Shoa, survives as the one potent 
aboriginal state in all Africa. 

There human slavery still 
flourishes. There the most trifling 
jubilation provides an excuse for 
tearing out the entrails of a living 
cow, that they may be gorged raw 
by old and young, washed down 
with brimming cups of mese 
(mead) or bousa (beer). A yard- 
wide French-operated railway 
climbs from French Jibuti on the 
Gulf of Aden 500 miles inland to 
Addis Ababa, the capital of Abys- 
sinia. From this glorified dung 
hill, seat of an Imperial House 
which claims descent from the bib- 
lical Queen of Sheba, a formal pro- 
test reached the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations last week. 

Prince Regent Taffari of Abys- 
sinia declared in the name of the 
retired Empress Zauditu that he 
has seldom met with foreigners 
who do not desire to possess them- 
selves of Abyssinia and to destroy 
the independence of the Ethiopian 
Empire. 

Specifically he protested to the 
League that Abyssinia, a League- 
member-state since 1923, should be 
obliged to tolerate the existence of 
a series of Anglo-Italian notes, ex- 
changed last December, published 
recently, establishing: 1) The rec- 
ognition by Britain and Italy, re- 
spectively, of Italian* and British} 
“spheres of influence” encroaching 
upon Abyssinia. 2) The determina- 
tion of League-member-States Brit- 
ain and Italy to exert united pres- 
sure upon their “Little League Sis- 
ter,” Abyssinia to herself recognize 
this curtailment of her territories. 

Prince Regent Taffari drew with 
dignity a conclusion: Britain and 
Italy have violated a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the League: that all 
League states are on a footing of 





*Ultimate purpose: to connect the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
by a trans-Abyssinian railway tapping much 
fertile country which might thus be brought 
under Italian dominance. 

+Eventual design: to construct certain 
dams and waterworks among the Abyssin- 
ian headwaters of the Nile with intent 
to foster cotton growing in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The British dams would 
inundate numerous shrines held sacred by 
certain Abyssinian religious cults. 


Foreign 
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equality within the League. Prince 
Taffari asked of the League jus- 
tice, redress. ..: 

Dutifully an underling of the 
League Secretariat filed one more 
protest of the weak against the 
omnipotent for future reference. 

“Abyssinians.” While Prince 
Taffari protested 10,000,000 Abys- 
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. « » the exotic luxury of corrugated 
4ON «+ 


sinians continued an indolent ex- 
istence upon 350,000 square miles 
of territory, mostly fertile, very 
largely held in feudal tenure by in- 
numerable rases (princes), subserv- 
ant to the Empress. 

The term “Abyssinian,” corrupted 
from the Arabic Habesh (“mixed,” 
“mongrel’”’) well describes this peo- 
ple who shade in different parts of 
the Empire from white through 
reddish-brown to ebony, and from 
Christianity to Mohammedanism. 

To the curious traveler’s eye, 
Abyssinia presents a rural scene, 
picturesquely set off by civic 
stenches. Camels jog up té French 
Somaliland with gum and ostrich 
feathers which are bartered there 
for cheap Occidental jewelry and 
clothing or for rock salt, lumps of 
which pass current as money in the 
interior, as do cartridges. 

The Empress and a few nobles 
enjoy the exotic luxury of corru- 
gated iron roofs upon their “pal- 
aces.”” The Prince Regent has but 
to mutter a command and the 
groveling object of royal displeas- 
ure is led away to have his hands 
chopped off, his wrists dipped in 
boiling oil, his back flayed by a 
U. S. barbed wire lash. Every- 
where the timeless usages of Ethi- 
opia are interwoven § stressfully 
with Occidental permeations. But, 
like potent and perfidious Albion, 
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the Little “muddles 
through.” 

During the war the dissolute 
youthful Emperor Lij Yaser com- 
mitted the disastrous dual stupidi- 
ties of embracing the Islamic faith 
and the Germano-Turkish cause, 
Vexed, a majority of the feudal 
chieftains of Abyssinia, stout 
Christians according to their some- 
what pagan lights, supported a 
successful pro-Christian, pro-Ally 
revolution. Prince Taffari, an 
able statesman but by lineage a 
mere great nephew of the revered 
late Emperor Menelik, was pru- 
dently installed as Regent for the 
Empress Zanditu, a daughter of 
the Emperor Menelik, and pro- 
claimed heir to the Throne by the 
revolutionary feudal lords, 


CHINA 


Too Hot 


When the Nine Power Chinese 
Customs Conference assembled at 
Peking (TIME, Nov. 2 et seq.) its 
august corps of diplomats and ex- 
perts remarked with favor upon 
the clear crispness of the air, the 
unexpected comfort of their quart- 
ers, the warm hospitality of for- 
eigners resident in Peking. 

Came winter and the delegates 
turned their collars up, hovered 
oer inadequate stoves. Came 
spring, and blinding sandstorms 
swept the city, rasped the dele- 
gates’ throats with an abrasive 
fog. Came summer, blazing, sear- 
ing. {Still the accomplishments of 
the conference were almost nil. 

Little or nothing has been accom- 
plished because the Government of 
China has become a myth, the 
shadow of a name, and left no 


Empire 


responsible authority at Peking 
with which the delegates could 
deal., They have stayed on— 


through cold, sand, heat—hoping 
that after Super-Tuchun Feng 
Yu-hsiang was ousted from Pe- 
king (TIME, April 5, et seq.) its co- 
conquerors, Super-Tuchuns Wu Pei- 
fu and Chang Tso-lin, would set 
up a stable government. 

That hope has eluded fulfillment 
like a mirage and Peking has 
grown hot, hotter, too hot. Last 
week the delegates passed a mo- 
tion to adjourn indefinitely, packed 
their traps and trinkets, departed. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Eternal Struggle 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church. ... 
Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.”* 
(MATTHEW XVI: 18, 19.) 

Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, 
Pope Pius XI, successor to the au- 

*The commission given by Christ to Peter 


on which according to Catholic theology, 
the authority of the Pope chiefly rests. 
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thority of Peter, brooded last week 
at the Vatican upon what forces he 
should loose against Plutarco Elias 
Calles, President of Mexico, arch 
foe and suppressor of non-Mexican- 
born clericals of every creed (TIME, 
August 2, et ante). 


His Holiness may have reflected 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
has withstood down the ages on- 
slaughts from the civil power of 
almost every predominantly Catho- 
lic state. When Vittorio Emanuele 
II contracted the temporal sway 
of the Pope within the Holy See 
(1870) he but served to enhance 
the spiritual prestige of the Papacy. 
Despite the Kulturkampf the Cath- 
olic party is still one of the most 
potent in Germany. Frenchmen 
have not so completely disestab- 
lished Catholicism as not to heed 
an occasional whisper from the 
Vatican. Who is Calles, what is 
Mexico that the immemorially 
potent Papacy should fear it may 
not triumph in the end? 

Centuries of Strife. During the 
four centuries of Catholic penetra- 
tion into Mexico the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, abetted by and abetting 
Spain, extinguished virtually all 
other religious cults before Mexico 
won independence of Spain in 1824. 

It remained for a_ full-blooded 
Mexican Indian, Benito Pablo Juarez 
—after whom Benito Mussolini was 
christened—to raise the “Reform 
War” of 1855-61, the pan-Mexican 
spirit of which was infused into the 
anti-Papal constitution of 1857 and 
finally forged into the present con- 
stitution of 1917 which specifically 
declares: “Only a Mexican by birth 
may be a minister of any religious 
creed in Mexico.” 


Juarez, while president, not only 
repelled the attempts of Napoleon 
III to set up Maximilian of Aus- 
tria as a Catholic emperor in 
Mexico (see BELGIUM, p. 18) but 
banished the Papal Nuncio and all 
Roman Catholic bishops from Mex- 
ico, by decrees if possible more ar- 
bitrary than those of President 
Calles. 


Yet Juarez died of apoplexy 
(1872) and the Church of Rome, 
deathless, unsleeping, recovered its 
preponderant ascendancy in Mexico 
during the more than quarter-cent- 
ury-long presidencies of Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80, 1884-1911), largely, 
it is touted, through the good 
offices of his two pro-Catholic wives, 
the second, luscious, youthful, bloom- 
ing. 

Since then the governments of 
Mexico have been too unstable to 
combat the Vatican seriously, until 
the rise of President Calles, backed 
by a resolute, anti-Catholic agra- 
rian-laborite support of Commun- 
istic ilk. 

For the present the Vicar of 
Christ has contented himself with 
ordering prayers throughout Catho- 
lic Christendom for the supremacy 


of the Church. His Holiness knows 
that, though he will go some day to 
his eternal rest, another and an- 
other pope will rise to continue the 
steady pressure of Catholicism upon 
the governments of Mexico. If 
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... tottered back to the altar 


Calles is a second Juarez the Pa- 
pacy can bide the coming of a sec- 
ond Diaz. 

Events of a most crucial week 
in the eternal struggle: 

Race against Time. During the 
last hours before the Calles decrees 
expelling the clergy from their 
churches came into effect last week 
Catholic prelates in Mexico con- 
tinued their recent “race against 
time” to baptize, confirm and marry 
as many of the faithful as possible. 

At the great Cathedral in Mexico 
City, directly opposite the presi- 
dential palace, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop José Mora y del Rio, 72, 
performed 5,000 confirmations in 
one day, then swooned in a dead 
faint. Reviving, he defied the 
frenzied protests of the lesser 
clergy that he must rest, tottered 
back to the altar, continued to con- 
firm until midnight. 

At Tabasco Bishop Diaz per- 
formed similar prodigies. Through- 
out Mexico the Catholic clergy 
were instructed by their bishops to 
cut the marriage ceremony to its 
bare essentials, to marry couples 
in batches. Masses were said in 
most Catholic churches every half 
hour, and high mass celebrated in 
the last moments before the de- 
cree took effect. 

Pilgrimages. Mexican Catholics 
of every ilk—blanketed Indians, 
burly herdsmen, Parisian-gowned 
women of wealth—made a last 
pilgrimage, barefoot, last week to 


the famed Shrine of the Virgin in 
the Cathedral at Guadalupe. The 
more tender-footed, their feet lac- 
erated and swollen, arrived to pros- 
trate themselves before the shrine 
in a state bordering on hysteria. 
Day and night they prayed, jostled 
one another into a steaming crush 
in which eight babies died. 

At lesser shrines throughout 
Mexico the throngs were smaller, 
not less hysterical. 

Protestant Laissez-faire. The Pro- 
testant clergy in Mexico, habitually 
concerned through force of circum- 
stances not with the upholding of 
a religious empire but with indi- 
vidual religious teaching among 
Mexicans, displayed an attitude of 
laissez-faire toward the activities 
of the Calles Administration last 
week, 

Resident Bishop George A. Miller 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Mexico issued last week perhaps 
the most militantly anti-Catholic 
statement made by a Protestant dig- 
nitary upon the situation: 

“That no religious persecution 
is in progress in Mexico, is proved 
by the fact that this present 
Mexican situation applies to Pro- 
testants exactly the same as to 
Catholics and is being impartially 
enforced on all alike, the only dif- 
ference being that Protestants 
are obeying the law of the land 
while the Catholics are raising a 
ery of religious persecution in 
order to gain sympathy for their 
non-existent wrongs.” 

Violence. The Calles decrees 
went into effect last week amid 
such feeble counter demonstra- 
tions as would have excited no in- 
terest as “ordinary riots.” 

Newsgatherers felt obliged tc 
report as grave the _ explosion 
of the gasoline tank of a Ford 
sedan in front of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, at Mexico City, 
just as that edifice was being 
closed. Graver still was the dis- 
persal of a crowd before the 
Church of San Rafael by firemen 
who played a fire hose and police- 
men who hurled brickbats and shot 
two men and one woman—none 
fatally. Most grave was the shoot- 
ing and killing by policemen of a 
sacristan and two bystanders when 
the Church of San Bartolomeo was 
occupied. 

Despatches indicated that spo- 
radic rioting throughout Mexico 
probably resulted in the death of 
less than a score of persons. 

No Truce. Pious members of 
the Mexican Episcopate emitted 
an official statement saying they 
were willing to enter into a 
“reasonable truce” until a national 
plebiscite would express the popu- 
lar attitude. Pope-baiting Calles 
was unimpressed. He _ replied 
curtly: “This executive has al- 
ready made known its opinion re- 
garding the religious situation... 
energy to enforce laws of this 
country.” 








ART 








Hammer’s Echo 

“Perhaps the most venerated 
axiom of criticism is the theory 
that the pass of time invariably 
sifts good pictures from bad, de- 
stroys the latter, and holds up the 
former to the admiration of suc- 
ceeding generations. It is a com- 
forting theory. It convinces the 
connoisseur of his good taste, and 
solaces the nameless artist for 
years of neglect. Just why it 
should be believed remains a mys- 
tery, for all too often the evidence 
points to its converse. Artificial 
flowers last longest.” 

Thus, some years ago, wrote a 
critic. Last week his view was 
given singular proof in a London 
auction room. 

The scene was Christie’s. An 
elegant company, in satins and 
swallowtails, lounged before the 
auctioneer’s rostrum, watching 
some gentlemen talk with their 
fingers. They talked in an an- 
cient language, for they were deal- 
er’s agents, and their nodding 
heads, their twitching forefingers, 
indicated bids of a thousand, of ten 
thousand pounds. When a little 
picture on the scaffold (George 
Romney’s portrait of Mrs. Daven- 
port, seated, 30 by 25 inches) was 
knocked down to Sir Joseph Du- 
veen’s man for approximately 
$260,000, the elegant watchers 
burst into applause. Romney’s 
Lady Hamilton brought $65,000. 
And Sir Joshua Reynold’s Cimon 
and Iphigenia brought $60. And 
Van Dyke’s Infant Bacchanals 
brought $15. 

The applause of the patrons of 
Christie was quite in the best tra- 
dition. It has always been the 
habit of the fashionable world to 
applaud the picture of the late 
Mr. Romney. That the works of 
his immortal betters went for 
prices that are commonly paid for 
art calendars, iron lawn-dogs, and 
imitation ikons was merely one 
more illustration of the fact that 
time will tell—lies. 

“Now,” said a critic, commenting, 
in 1802, upon the death of Artist 
Romney, “he belongs to the ages.” 
That statement is applied to all 
popular painters at death, but in 
the case of George Romney it was 
singularly accurate. The ages have 
adopted him, his theatricality, his 
sentimentality, his clever color, his 
stilted drawing. Alone, perhaps, 
of all the draughtsmen of his 
period, he paid no attention to pos- 
terity. Therefore posterity took 
him to her bosom. He painted to 
please his patrons, to make a liv- 
ing. He still pleases the patrons 
of Sir Joseph Duveen, and the 
sale of one of his portraits makes 
the living of a dozen dealers. 

In his lifetime he had one enemy 
—Reynolds. He had no rivals. 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough were 
his superiors; they never stooped 
to rival him, Yet secretly they 
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enviéd, even then, his  popu- 
larity. Sir Joshua in his later 
period (he was eight years older 
than Romney) would not speak of 
him by name. He said, “The Man 
in Cavendish Square. .. .” Romney 
never retaliated by branding Rey- 
nolds as “The Man in St. Martin’s 





Sir JOSEPH DUVEEN 


Elegant watchers burst into 
applause 


Lane,” “The Dauber in Great New- 
port Street,” or “The Lump in 
Leicester Square,” although the 
latter made residence, at one time 
or another, in all these thorough- 
fares. Romney never retaliated 
at all, for, to the end of his life, 
Reynolds frightened him. 

In the first place, Romney had 
been born behind the vulgar door 
of trade. His father was a cabi- 
net-maker. Reynolds was of the 
gentry, a clergyman’s son. And 
Reynolds would take for mistress 
nothing less than a duchess with 
ten quarterings, while Romney had 
only Emma—gentle Emma Hart, 
who later became Lady Hamilton, 
whom he was forever painting, as 
Magdalene, as Circe, Joan of Are, 
Cassandra, Phylida, and _ Bac- 
chante. Besides, there was a 
woman in Dorset whom Romney 
married in a regretted moment, de- 
serted for 25 years, and went back 
to in that sad year when, gouty 
and depressed, he wanted a kiss 
to comfort his dying. But what 
really put him in awe of Reynolds 
was something that happened in 
the Academy. 

Sir Joshua was_ president—in 
name. In plain fact he was the 
Academy. Rising, faultlessly 
wigged, from his emblazoned chair, 
he told the members how to vote, 
yawning a little behind his long, 
white fingers. It amused him to 
spin out his sentences, to hesitate, 
grope for a word as if he could 
never get it and then, into an 
anguished pause, drop a phrase as 
polished as a stone. He knew that 
nobody believed he wrote his own 
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discourses. People accused his 
literary friends—Burke, Pitt, 
Sterne, Goldsmith. An aberrant 
youth even went so far as to ques- 
tion Dr. Johnson on the subject, 
causing that lexicographer a seiz- 
ure. “He would as soon have me 
paint his pictures, Sir, as write 
his speeches.” 

The subject for debate, on this 
particular afternoon, was a prize 
to be awarded some competitors of 
the Society of Artists. Romney 
had sent his Death of General 
Wolfe and the jury, moved by the 
rigid grandeur of the Hero of Que- 
bec, was about to give it the 
money, when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
took a pinch of snuff. All the 
Academicians stared, aghast, such 
was the distaste, the hauteur of 
the presidential sneeze. Hastily 
they ordered Romney’s study to be 
borne away, conferred the prize on 
a forgotten portraiteer named Mor- 
timer. The Man in _ Cavendish 
Square was solaced with a sop of 
fifty pounds. Hearing, perhaps, 
in death the echo of that sneeze, 
he heard also the fall of Christie’s 
hammer, 


Inness 


George Inness Jr. died last week 
in Cragsmoor, N. Y. He was a 
competent minor painter with a 
talent for controversial subjects. 
Born in Paris in 1854, he studied 
in Rome and Paris, was given a 
gold medal by the Salon of 1900, 
sold a bucolic canvas called Shep- 
herd and Sheep to the Metropoli- 
tan. He signed his work “Inness Jr.” 

Last year one of his pictures, 
The Only Hope, an elaborate ear- 
toon of the world’s return to Christ, 
set the New York Chamber of 
Commerce simmering. Chamberman 
Irving T. Bush wanted to send the 
picture on tour as a tract, but some 
of his fellow members insisted that 
the title, applied to a pale Christ 
lifted above a_ shrapnel-spattered 
courty would be an insult to the 
Jews. Newspapermen described the 
controversy, divines dealt with the 
subject; critics alone kept silent. 
There was not much to say about 
technique, for over all the able and 
even powerful work of Mr. Inness 
Jr. is the shadow of the man who 
signed his pictures “Inness.” 


” 


“My first memory of my father, 
George Inness Jr. used to say, 
“is the vision of him painting a 
wash-tub. .’ There was in 
that statement perhaps more vision 
than memory, for Artist - Inness 
spent little time adorning laundry 
utensils. Even the stories about 
his hard-pressed boyhood—how he 
cut off a cat’s tail to get his first 
paintbrush—are somewhat fanciful. 
He was poor. He was never indigent. 
From the time that he left gram- 
mar school he devoted himself furi- 
ously to the studies that made him 
the greatest of U. S. landscape 
painters. 

In his studios in Montclair, N. J., 
in Washington Square, he worked 
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stripped to the waist, with all win- 
dows closed, sweat pouring from 
his body. His eyes blazed under 
the shock of hair that kept falling 
over his forehead; he brushed it 
back with a sweep of fingers, strip- 
ing his skin with paint. He made 
up his own technique. If he had 
to work out problems by arithmetic 
when artists more . carefully 
groomed used caleculus—well and 
good; he would get his own an- 
swer. Not even the school of Fon- 
tainebleau could draw from him 
the tribute of imitation. “If he 
had been capable of instruction,” 
said the New York Evening Post 
at the time of his death,” he would 
have been the greatest landscape 
artist of any period or people.” 

The pictures that he painted with 
such stormy concentration were 
usually as tranquil as_ twilight. 
Brown cows sunk in August mea- 
dows, fly-twitching, drowsily brows- 
ing; sheep streaming, grey blurs, 
cloud-patterned, home over a hill 
to a fold of peaceful and fleecy 
sleep; valleys folded in mist, green 
V’s_ in the breast-hollow of a 
hill-range, ponds lying like shields 
at sunset, fishing boats blown out 
of shimmer to the white shadow of 
a cliff patched by a marvelous tiny 
woman, waiting, orchards in May, 
acres of blossoms pale and adream 
with the promise of bees and a death- 
less summer. Often he would paint 
two or three pictures on the same 
canvas; starting to correct a de- 
fect in a pastoral scene, a new 
idea would seize him, he would 
change cows into rocks, grass into 
whirling waves, and a chip of moon 
became a mad sun leering like an 
eyeball in the forehead of a vast, 
demented skyscape. Nothing made 
him ‘so angry as praise of pictures 
he considered poor. Once a fin- 
ancier stopped with ponderous 
approbation before the worst can- 
vas in his studio. 

“Marvelous, Mr. Innes. The most 
perfect thing you have done.” 

Inness put his foot through it. 

Officials from a museum ad- 
mired a summer evening. Inness 
smeared his thumb in_ yellow, 
pushed it across the moon. 

“Stay there,” he said, “until I 
make you white. .. .” 

He painted a few draped figures. 
Nudes, with the controlling neces- 
sity for form, were a tax upon his 
patience. They were also a tax 
upon his knowledge for he had 
never learned the grammar of art; 
he composed with genius, but his 
drawing would not parse. He was 
a master of tone. His pigment, 
always transparent, was_ thinned 
with a vehicle—Siccatif de Haar- 
lem or Siccatif de Coutrey—if he 
was in haste for drying. He ad- 
mired the Dutch. He feared the 
Spanish. “Dishwater,” he _ said, 
sticking out his tongue at a picture 
of Rousseau’s. The best collection 
of his work is in the Institute of 
Chicago—22 large canvases, gift 
of Edward B. Butler who paid 
$30,000 for his Home of the Heron. 
George Inness Jr. is not repre- 
sented, 


TIME 


THEATRE 





New Play 


Americana. The success of the 
concentrated and often semi-profes- 
sional revues of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse and the Theatre Guild 
juniors has inspired a strictly pro- 
fessional show of the same dimen- 





AcTorR ATWELL 
Hesitant, quizzical polish 


sions. J. P. McEvoy, newspaper 
satirist and author of The Potters, 
wrote the sketches, and a_ vast 
variety of folk, including George 
Gershwin, Con Conrad, Philip 
Charig and Henry Souvaine, the 
music. Roy Atwell and a vaude- 
ville performer named Lew Brice 
are the leading performers and the 
show appears at the tiny Belmont 
Theatre. It is a small but wiry 
show, often immensely entertaining. 

Normal revue humor on large 
stages usually depends on.the come- 
dian’s ability to shout: “That was 
no lady, that was his wife.” In a 
miniature, satirical show like Amer- 
icana the attack is subtler. A 
satire on Rotary Club speeches, a 
burlesque jazz opera, a_ tabloid 
newspaper number, and a burlesque 
Hamlet done in the manner of The 
Student Prince are the major fea- 
tures. There are only a handful 
of chorus girls; each in her time 
plays many parts. The scenery is 
by the briskly amusing John Held 
Jr. Charles Butterworth, Notre 
Dame 1923 and utterly unknown to 
Broadway fame, was the funniest 
performer. The hesitant and quiz- 
zical polish of Mr. Atwell is agree- 
ably employed in ballyhooing the 
show’s progress between scenes. 

Finally the piece will attract 
wise playgoers if but to hear 
Gershwin’s rhythmic “Lost Barber 
Shop Chord” melodiously sung by 
a negro quartet. 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 

SERIOUS 

THE GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s powerful if sometimes con- 
fusing report of how one man 
bought another’s brains. 

Craic’s Wire—A portrait of that 
woman down the street whose house 
is so scrupulously clean that you 
are chilled to enter it. 

LuLU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as a 
black rowdy who sails away to 
Paris with a French vicomte. 

LESS SERIOUS 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Ribald do- 
ings on Long Island when three 
mad young men and three bad eld- 
“7 ladies foregather for the week- 
end. 

AT Mrs. BeEAm’s—An_ English 
invention in which Bluebeard in mod- 
ern clothes invades a stodgy board- 
ing house. 

WuHaT Every WomMAN KNows— 
Helen Hayes and a crisp troupe 
redealing one of J. M. Barrie’s 
winning hands. 

MUSICAL 

The song and dance situation 
should first be investigated via 
Sunny, Ziegfeld Revue, Passions of 
1926 (formerly The Merry World), 
The Vagabond King, Scandals, 
Americana, Iolanthe. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Son of the Sheik (Rudolph 
Valentino). Dear old Rudolph Valen- 
tino, the fire eater with editorial 
writers, is home again. He is heart 
deep in Sahara sands in a picture 
obviously and not expertly echo- 
ing his famed success in The Sheik. 
He plays a young desert gentle- 
man enamored of a dancing girl 
traveling with a cut-throat band. 
He is attacked, imprisoned, re- 
leased, chased, and close-uped. The 
girl turns out brave and pure. 
There is the usual sand storm. It 
is a terrible picture, concentrating 
on a handsome actor of some abil- 
ity. It will be atrociously popular. 


You Never Know Women (Flor- 
ence Vidor and Lowell Sherman). 
Ernest Vajda, suave Hungarian cre- 
ator of stage comedy, has been re- 
tained to write a motion picture. 
He has again indicated that the one 
talent does not necessarily embrace 
the other. You Never Know Wo- 
men is pale and thin. It tells of 
a Russian vaudeville troupe in the 
U. S.; how the man-about-town 
interfered with the lovely acrobat’s 
love for the magician. Miss Vidor, 
Mr. Sherman and an _ originally 
resourceful director called William 
Wellman have saved much from 
the wreck. 
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The Waltz Dream. Another Ger- 
man film of rare and easy eX- 
cellence has been made from Oscar 
Straus’ operetta. - Simplicity and 
graceful common sense have re- 
placed the million dollar dowdiness 
that would have suffused the film 
if made in almost any U. S. studio. 
The story is slight, telling of a 
frosty Princess and her not par- 
ticularly interested Prince consort. 
The latter prefers a blonde from 
a beer garden. None of the actors 
are notable here. All of them in 
their strange Teutonic way are ex- 
cellent. 


MUSIC 














Wales 


Last week up and down the furze- 
patched hills of Wales there rever- 
berated peal after peal, echo on 
echo, of human voices singing in 
unison, as well as the shrill shrieks 
of excursion trains freighting pa- 
trons in to the great Welsh singing 
contest, the Eisteddfod. From the 
U. S., from China even, and rom 
the pits of the Cornish mines and 
the backbush of the mountains 
came the lusty contenders. They 
thundered for a week in Celtic 
conflict. 

The first great Eisteddfod was 
held in the sixth century to prove 
the superiority of vocal song over 
iristrumental music. By annual rep- 
etitions it has developed into a na- 
tional bardic congress with many 
contests, prizes, poetic addresses, 
trumpets, elaborate ceremonies. 


Desultory 


In parched, dusty Milan this 
summer the La Scala orchestra 
directed by Signor Toscanini had a 
desultory season. Once the Fascist 
audiences hooted “Basta! Basta!” 
“Viva l’Italia” when Pianist Iqor 
Stravinsky essayed a French com- 
position. After the summer season 
had closed, however, all but the 
financiers seemed satisfied. They 
found a several-year deficit of 7,- 
000,000 lire despite two millions per 
annum state subsidy derived from 
a two per cent tax levied on all 
other forms of amusement. This 
would refute the charge: “Only 
in the U. S. and Britain does 
music have to be subsidized.” 


Pageant 


French mademoiselles, Teutonic 
fraus, even Kansas schoolgirls have 
long yearned for a part in Grand 
Opera’s brilliant pageant. Ameri- 
can music lovers worship its color- 
ful texture. 

Last week at Atlantic City, Mrs. 
Homer Samuels (Amelita Galli- 
Curci), world famed olive-skinned 
prima donna, now a good American, 


TIME 


cried, “Fudge!” Said she: 

“Why do you want the opera sea- 
son lengthened, it is long enough 
now. Too long, I should say. Why 
bother the poor people with so much 
opera? Americans are not opera- 





© Wide World 
Mrs. Homer SAMUELS 


“Fudge!” 


loving. They like musical comedies, 
and I don’t blame them. 

“I would rather go to a musical 
comedy than an opera. I like the 
gayety of the light shows. It is so 
much fun. Americans attend sym- 
phony concerts, for which I admire 
them. Symphonies are art. Opera 
is not the highest form of art. It 
is just a billboard with a lot of 
colors. It is just a show. It is 
just a show with a little more 
aristocracy about it.” 








RELIGION 


Will 

A long, courtly document, written 
out in long-hand on glazed paper, 
was recently filed in a Manhattan 
court—the last Will and Testament 
of the late Cleveland H. Dodge, 
financier, philanthropist. 
his lifetime he gave away $40,000,- 
000, mostly to religious causes. He 
backed Woodrow Wilson in his last 
two campaigns. An official of the 
Y. M. C. A., asked for an estimate 
of his contributions, gasped: “Why, 
it would take weeks to get those 
figures together. -” Religious 
foundations had waited expectantly 
for the will to be filed. If alive he 
gave such vast sums to God, what 
would he not give dead? The Will 
made answer: 

“Following the example of my 
dear father, and believing it wiser 
to give liberally during my life to 
religious and charitable objects, I 
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gg no bequest of that charac- 
Bi sk ru ae 
“Whereas my honored and rey- 
ered great-grandfather, Anson G, 
Phelps, bequeathed to my father 
$5,000 . . . the income therefrom 
to be devoted to the spread of the 
Gospel and to promote the King- 
dom of the Redeemer on Earth... 
I bequeath the said sum of $5,000 
to my son, Cleveland Earl Dodge 
. . . to be sacredly appropriated as 
was directed in my grandfather’s 
Wa a 

The rest of his fortune he left to 
his family, friends, and _ servants. 
His elder son, Bayard Dodge, is 
President of the American Univer- 
sity in Beirut, Syria, which began 
as a missionary enterprise and to 
which the late Mr. Dodge gave 
much. $20,000,000 was the esti- 
mated value of the estate. 


Indicted 


“The public has overwhelmingly 
rendered its verdict of acquittal 
and exoneration,’ announced the 
attorney for the defense last week, 
which was six weeks before the 
trial. Of course he referred to 
Parson Norris, the Fort Worth 
Baptist who shot a man for remon- 
strating with him about attacks on 
36) fellowtownsmen (TIME, July 

The district attorney, R. K. Han- 
ger, announced that Dr. Norris, 
like any other Texas indictee, will 
receive acquittal, a minimum of two 
years for manslaughter, or the max- 
imum of death in the electric chair, 
depending on how the twelve good 
Texas jurymen decide. 

The attorney for the state con- 
jured 14-year-old Carl Glaze as his 
mystery witness, and according to 
the prosecutors, gazing Glaze has 
seen sufficient to wreck the Par- 
son’s plea of self-defense. Dr. 
Norris is the potent medicine-man 
of the Texas Fundamentalists. With 
the aid of the Ku Klux, who he 
claims: have rallied to his cause, 
he may get off easily. But some, 
who do not take Dr. Norris’ medi- 
cine, hope District Attorney Han- 
ger lives up to his name. 

With a loud rumbling whirling 
between their ears, last Sunday 63 
humble faithfuls groped to the 
pulpit where Revivalist Norris cam- 
paigned for converts. Dr. Norris 
leaped to the floor from his rostrum 
and embraced them. (On the Sun- 
day following his killing of Mr. 
Chipps he salvaged only five). 
Dr. Norris prefaced his __ ser- 
mon with an appeal for funds to 
aid in fighting his case. Members 
showered over $25,000 upon the 
man who slew, he said, in self 
defense. Dr. Norris is as unswerv- 
able as the flood of Genesis in his 
self defense plea, announcing that 
“here and now I serve notice on 
Satan and all others that I will not 
swine, . 

Rev. Norris’ text was “How God 
gave answer to a conspiracy”, in 
which he tear-wringingly described 
how three of God’s faithful were 
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victimized by Conspirator Nebuch- 
adnezzar and cast into a fiery fur- 
nace, but how God delivered them 
from their persecuting flames. (Pas- 
tor Norris speaks often of a Catho- 
lic conspiracy against him). Omi- 
nously one Lloyd P. Bloodworth, 
Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan, 
rumbled fervent amens from the 
front row. 


Seventh Day Adventists 


A Korean tribunal sentenced 
Missionary C. A. Haysmeir to 
three years in jail because he had 
painted “Thief” on the cheeks of a 
little native boy who had sinned. 
The painting was done with silver 
nitrate, permanent. 

All good Seventh Day Adventists 
deplored the work of their mis- 
sionary, dismissed him from serv- 
ice. The incident created a great 
furore in Korean and Asiatic cir- 
cles; even in the U. S._ people 
noted forcibly the words: Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

History. A few New England- 
ers, formerly devout First-Day 
Adventists, began in 1844 to ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week 
(Saturday) as the Sabbath and to 
preach new doctrines. In 1860, at 
a conference in Battle Creek, 
Mich., the sect organized under 
the name “Seventh Day Adventist 
Denomination.” In 1910 the relig- 
ion had absorbed 400 ministers 
and 60,000 members, being more 
numerous in the U. S. than in 
Europe. 

Doctrines. The Seventh Day 
Adventists have no formal or writ- 
ten creed. The Bible is their rule 
of faith and practice. Their char- 
acteristic doctrines are: 

(1) The “Venerable Day of the 
Sun,” from sunset on Friday to 
sunset on Saturday, is the Sabbath 
established by God’s law and 
should be observed as such. 

(2) The personal, visible coming 
of Christ is near* at hand, and is 
to precede the millenium. At the 
close of the millenium, Christ and 
all His people will return to the 
earth; Satan and his sinners will 
come, will be ousted forever by 
the Righteous; then the earth will 
be made the fit abode of the peo- 
ple of God throughout the ages. 

(3) The service of washing one 
another’s feet is observed at the 
quarterly meetings, the men and 
women meeting separately for this 
purpose, previous to the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, when they 
meet together. 

(4) According to the Gospel, im- 
mersion is the only proper form 
of baptism. 

Carlyle B. Waynes, militant Sev- 
enth Day Adventist, stated his 
creed with eloquence, in Brooklyn 
last week: 

“Doctrinally, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists are among the strongest 


*Seventh Day Adventists set no exact 
date for the coming of Christ, and so 
they are spared the numerous dissappoint- 
ments of plain Adventists. 
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evangelical Christians—fundamen- 
talists of the fundamentalists .... 
The historic faith of the church is 
our faith, Christ the divine One, 
Christ the miracle worker, Christ 
the sacrifice for sins, Christ dead, 
Christ risen, Christ ascended, 
Christ our present high priest, 
Christ our present life, and Christ 
coming again. 

“Ours certainly is a full gos- 
pel. . . . We believe that it was 
Christ who created the world in 
six literal days, and rested on the 
seventh day; that it was Christ 
who gave the Ten Commandment 
law on Mt. Sinai, a part of which 
is to observe the seventh-day 
Sabbath.” 


Trends 


Jiddu. . About the forest-bound 
Castle of Eerde, at Ommen in The 
Netherlands, sat last week the de- 
votees of the Order of the Star in 
the East (Mrs. Annie Besant’s The- 
osophist cult). The castle had just 
been donated to them, to be hence- 
forth the capitol* of their faith. 
About the grounds ran a miniature 
railway bearing food for the many 
hundreds who waited in arduous 
patience to hear a “sweet, pene- 
trating voice” issue from the soft, 
brown lips of their Jiddu Krish- 
namurti. In such tones will their 
“World Teacher” speak when his 
spirit flitters into Jiddu’s tennis- 
playing, tea-drinking body. They saw 
nothing, heard nothing; they closed 
their congress. Soon Jiddu, under 
ward of Mrs. Besant, will come to 
Manhattan. 


Lutherans Outraged by bland de- 
mands for Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and National Cathedral 
construction funds cried last week 
(in The Lutheran, Church per- 
iodical): “The Episcopal Church is 
one of the smallert American 
denominations; it is quite exclusive 
in its relationships to other com- 
munions, has of late years assigned 
itself a status toward civic affairs 
in Washington and New York for 
which its qualifications are of ques- 
tionable origin and its performance 
inadequate. If it proposes to make 
its powers felt by means of 
cathedrals it should supply the 
money to build them from its own 
members and not solicit gifts from 
other denominations.” 

Jerusalem Kirk. In the Holy City 
the president of the court of appeal 
looked about him, noted Scotsmen 
passing the Christian Sabbath des- 
olate. They had no church. So 
he appealed to the Established and 
United Free Churches of Scotland, 
for a memorial church. He has 
got $40,000, needs $40,000 more. 





*They have four capital cities for their 
cult—Ommen, Adyar in India, Sydney in 
New South Wales and Ojai, a small town 
of Ventura County, Cal., near Los Angeles. 

{They count § approximately 1,250,000 
communicants. Catholics count more than 
16,000,000, Methodists almost 9,000,000, Bap- 
tists 8,400,000, Presbyterians 2,500,000, Lu- 
therans 2,500,000, Disciples of Christ 1,800,- 
000 (Time, April 12). 
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EDUCATION 


Institute of Politics 

Up to drowsy, Berkshire-cradled 
Williamstown, Mass., there climbs 
panting, every Summer, a special 
train freighted with potent finan- 
ciers, learned professors, bustling 
lesser statesmen and inevitable news 
gatherers. They are greeted by 
beaming President Harry A. Gar- 
field of Williams College. For the 
space of a lunar month they con- 
stitute The Institute of Politics. 
Last week President Garfield opened 
the proceedings of the Institute as 
chairman for the sixth time, be- 
nevolently urged 300 delegates as- 
sembled for discussion to discuss. 
Present and discursive were: Paul 
Harvey, onetime editor of the one- 
time International Interpreter, who 
popped a revisional proposal for 
the Dawes Plan; Sir Frederick 
Whyte, onetime president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, who 
ridiculed “the menace of Asia” to 
the Occident; Far Eastern expert 
and publicist Henry K. Norton; 
two statesmen who may be termed 
the “lions” of the present session: 
Dr. Albert E. Zimmermann, success- 
ful fiscal rehabilitator of Austria- 
Hungary (TIME, July 12, INTERNA- 
TIONAL), and onetime Greek For- 
eign Minister Nicholas Politis—and 
many another. 

With addresses by the “lions” re- 
served to embellish a climax other 
delegates pronounced pithful re- 
marks last week, which reverber- 
ated educationally. 

Paul Harvey revealed officially 
for the first time that the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
evolved, with collaboration of ex- 
perts of the Dawes Plan committee, 
a scheme of revision for the entire 
Plan designed to facilitate repara- 
tions transfers. Just as the Dawes 
plan was protested at first but 
accepted as a working proposal,” 
said Mr. Harvey, “so will this 
plan be accepted. . . . The public 
will not be consulted about putting 
it into action.” 

The Dawes Revisions Scheme, as 
outlined, proposes the payment of 
German reparations in “producers 
goods,” such as mining machinery, 
which it is proposed to install, for 
example, in French Morocco, there- 
by giving employment to French 
workers. Should Germany pay in 
“consumers goods”, shoes for ex- 
ample, numerous French shoemakers 
would be thrown out of work. The 
cost of financing concerns to oper- 
ate the “producers goods” and re- 
turn a profit is expected to be borne 
by loans from the U. S. and allied 
nations. 

Sir Frederick Whyte: “It is 
very doubtful whether the united 
armies of Asia could ever be set 
in motion. Such an_ enterprise 
implies a.unity of purpose of which 
there is no sign, and therefore, to 
add up the millions of China and 
India and then multiply them by 
the power of Japan, is the arith- 
metic of bedlam,” 











The Wildatre’s 
in town 


—the newest and 
smartest of summer 
felt hats for men. It’s 
here at KNOX. In 
blues and beach tans 
—in greens and sil- 
ver greys—and in 
other vivid shades 
that hint of the links 
and shore and the 


refreshing vigor of 
the world out-doors. 





Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


CAre You 
EDUCATING 


Your Boy 


or are you merely send- 
ing him to school? 


@Unless you are certain 
that in addition toa thor- 
ough college preparatory 
course he is acquiring a 
proper physical develop- 
ment, and a training for 
character and manhood, 
you had better consider 
this matter. GThere is 
more toa boy’s education than 
books or athletics—and we can 
give it to him. Our faculty, our 
equipment, and our mountain 
location are ideal for the making 
of men. QWeshall be glad to tell 
you how—at length. You may 
feel free to write us in re- 
gard to your boy. 


KISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 


BOX 901 
Salisburg, Pennsylvania 





SCIENCE 





Reports 


Met last week that august and 
efficient, if sometimes long-winded 
body, the French Academy of 
Science. Among many reports read 
before them, two merited interna- 
tional attention. 

Diabetes. Drs. Bertrand and 
Macheboeuf were wise enough to 
announce, not a cure, but a new 
treatment “effective in a large per- 
centage of cases.” It is a _ solu- 
tion of nickel and cobalt, admin- 
istered by injection, or in the form 
of little pale pills. 

Butterflies prosper, indeed, live 
longer, when their heads have been 
cut off. Professeur Bouvier based 
his report on research made by 
Abbé Cambouet, missionary to 
Madagascar, who experimented 
there on 80 big, bloom-patterned 
flutterers. 


Sheep. Impoverished at home, 
France is more and more turning 
her hopeful attention to the North 
African empire carved and welded 
for her by Marshal Lyautey. Af- 
rica was a central theme at the 
meeting last week of the French 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Alfred Lacroix, the 
Association’s president, described 
the part scientists must play in 
developing Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, 
Senegambia, Niger, Guinea. The 
Association voted to hold its 1927 
meeting in Constantine, Algeria. 
Dr. Serge Voronoff, famed gland 
man, reported the latest progress 
of his gland-grafting experiments 
upon 3,000 Algerian sheep (TIME, 
Aug. 11, 1924). An extra sex gland 
grafted in young rams so increased 
their weight and _hair-growing 
processes that they averaged 19 lbs. 
heavier than two-gland rams; yield- 
ed half a pound more wool per 
clipping. The mutton increase, if 
“elanding” were continued, would 
be about 13%. 


Colored Cinema 


From Berlin came reports of a 
new photo-chemical process for pro- 
ducing naturally colored cinema 
films at no greater expense or ef- 
fort than black and white effects 
require. An ordinary camera was 
used and an ordinary monochro- 
matic film, treated specially but 
simply., No “screen” or “color fil- 
ter”* was needed on camera or pro- 
jector. Fringes of color—bane of 
films made with filters by super- 
imposing sets of negatives—were 
unknown. The only features of the 
invention described by correspond- 
ents were: 1) that the film had 
to be run twice as fast as a black 
and white film (i.e. 32 instead of 16 
exposures per second); 2) that the 
negative film, after exposufe, was 
stained alternately red and yellow. 
Witnesses reported that all colors 





*For definitions of these photographic 
technical terms see p. 30, THE PREss. 





of the spectrum were faithfully re- 
produced, delicately shaded even at 
the violet (short wave) end. The 
inventor, Herr Professor Emil 
Wolff-Heide, was hailed by col- 
leagues for having made “the great- 
est advance in photochemical re- 
search of the decade.” The cinema 
public waited to see its evening’s 
joy illuminated with radiant sun- 
sets, hot colloquial color, ravishing 
flesh tints. 


Bean-Burst 


The Hamburg Amerika motorship 
Rhineland was plowing a cautious 
course along the jaundiced flood of 
the Yangtze-Kiang, below Hankow, 
China. In the Rhineland’s hold lay 
tons and tons of starchy little 
white pellets, a heavy cargo of 
beans. Thefe was a crunching jar 
and trillions of the beans spilled 
about or shivered in their places 
as the Rhineland collided with the 
Japanese S. S. Mitsuki Maru. Then 
quiet again, and a trickling of 
yellow river water in among the 
beans. Like the droplets that crawl 
into men’s beards to soften them for 
shaving ; like the droplets that stole 
into the wooden wedges of Egyptian 
quarrymen exhuming stone for the 
Pyramids; like droplets that will 
steal into compressed Chinese 
waterflowers to make them bloom 
in bowls on Occidental library 
tables—so stole droplets of the 
yellow Yangtze flood in between 
the starch layers of the Rhineland’s 
myriad passive beans, making them 
swell and shoulder one another, 
making their mass bulge and press 
against the  triple-riveted bulk- 
heads, until the bulkheads slowly 
burst and the Rhineland, despite 
salvaging efforts, was a_ total 
wreck. Scientific name for the 
creeping of the droplets: capillary 
action. 


Motor Crashes 


It is a stormy evening, well after 
dark. The road is slick as an eel 
under your automobile’s tires. You 
come to a curve, or a grade cross- 
ing. “Just the moment for an 
accident,” you mutter to yourself, 

_But, possibly because you recog- 
nize it as dangerous, this setting 
is not the one in which most auto- 
mobile casualties come about. Not, 
at least, in New York State, as 
was shown in a survey of New 
York’s 47,128 accidents during 1925, 
wherein 1,981 persons were killed 
and 54,398 injured. 

The most dangerous setting is 
this: A straight, level road, dry and 
hard.* Clear weather. Between 
five and six of a Saturday after- 
noon. You will run down a pedes- 
trian about three times as often 
as you will hit another car. He 
will have been walking, running or 
playing in the street twice as often 
as just crossing it at an_inter- 
section. In 18.5% of cases, he will 
have been crossing the street prop- 
erly at an intersection; in only 
17.3% of cases will he have been 


*Doubtless this seeming paradox is ex- 
plicable by the fact that few experienced 
motorists drive far over wet roads without 
snapping anti-skid chains on their tires. 
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Rewarded.- 


in Vigor, Energy, Ambition. 
How thousands have corrected constipa- 
tion, skin and stomach disorders — 
regained the vitality of youth— 
with one natural food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 


of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 





; . LOOT Wid MU WM 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or “AS A PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, I became run down with overwork. I got 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s a bad attack of indigestion. I could not eat. I had no life of any kind. I suffered 
Yeast. Start eating it today! from constipation till I gave up all hopes of ever getting better. I was advised 
to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. My friends were surprised at the change 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest in me. I was eager to have the golfing season commence for I felt like a 









booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research vest inal eae Sen ee ene 
Dept. N-22, The Fleischmann Company, 701 a 7 — , 
Washington Street, New York. 


SS SSS 


“IT AM A DANCER. Three years 

ago I had so much indigestion and 
constipation that I got terribly run 
down. I was very skinny and was too 










“IT ALL STARTED in the rain-soaked trenches of Flanders 


Fields. The air was kept in violent vibration by the pounding tired and nervous to take my lessons. 

of high explosives. I was sent home with shattered nerves. I A lady recommended yeast. In about 

was also troubled with a stubborn constipation. I commenced three weeks I could tell a difference. 

to take Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. In a few weeks my consti- The constipation was relieved and I aecailie, 5 

pation vanished and I felt generally improved. At the end of as — less a with wr o- en 

ix weeks sates ahha sehen an cee " a about four months I began my lessons ; 

year = einananee 1 inennaineneeien again. Now I am strong in eile way.” ‘THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
Mark Hypon, Detroit, Michigan Ibape.te BarLow, be entire system—aids digestion— clears 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida the skin—banishes constipation. 
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which mother 


every 
will want to show her daughter 


AT is more difficult for a mother 
than the instruction of her daughter 
in the facts about feminine hygiene? No 
matter how scientific and up-to-date her 
own information may be, itis hard to know 
just where to begin, and Aow. This little 
book solves the problem for mother, 
daughter or wife. It carries a clear and 
sensible message for the thousands of 
women who are today running untold risks 
through the use of poisonous, caustic 
antiseptics, 


It is unnecessary to run these risks 


Happily, science has now come to the aid 
of woman in her natural desire to achieve 
a complete surgical cleanliness and to do it 
safely. She can now throw out all such 
deadly poisons from the home and install 
in their place the great new antiseptic 
called Zonite. 

Though absolutelynon-poisonousand non- 
caustic, Zonite is actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be safely applied to the human body. 


Yet notwithstanding its great strength, 
Zonite is inits nature totally different from 
the a compounds of phenol and 
cresol, These fluids, even when greatly di- 
luted, remain so caustic in their action that 
they can not, for instance, be held in the 
mouth without sharply corroding and with- 
ering the delicate tissue-lining. Zonite,on the 
contrary, is non-poisonous and so absolutely 
safe that dental authorities are recommend- 
ing it for use in oral hygiene. 

Send for dainty women’s booklet specially prepared 
by the Women’s Division. Frank, scientific, free. 
Use coupon below. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a van’ hing cream. 


Lonile 
At your druggist’s in bottles 
25c, 50c and $1.00 


Full directions with every package 

| ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division | 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or I 

l booklets checked. eminine Hygiene l 

(CJ Antiseptics in the Home | 

| Please prin: name 
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“jay-walking”; in only 1.9% will 
he have been drunk. The chances 
are 27% that you were driving 
properly; 39% that you were inat- 
tentive (arm around girl, gaping at 
other car, reading street name, 
etc.); only 4% that you were speed- 
ing; only 4.7% that you skidded. 

Of New York’s 47,128 accidents in 
1925, only 148 occurred at rail- 
road crossings. Pedestrians figured 
in 30,811 cases; 58,444 vehicles were 
involved. Pleasure cars were over 
three times as_ destructive as 
trucks, almost four time$ as de- 
structive as taxi-cabs. Sunday ran 
Saturday a close second for “death 
day.” Friday was third and Tues- 
day safest of all. 

Said the Scientific American: 
“If every one would cease ‘jay- 
walking,’ if children would keep off 


the roadways and streets, if young . 


men would pet in parlors and 
drivers would obey the Eighteenth 
Amendment* a _ large percentage 
of our automobile accidents could 


be avoided.” 


AERONAUTICS 











Flying Fords 

Henry Ford took up flying 15 
months ago. Last week his son, 
Edsel, called on President Coolidge 
in the Adirondacks, laden with 
photographs and sheets of statis- 
tics, to report what progress the 
emperor of the highways had made 
in his conquest of the air. 

First of all, Edsel Ford explained 
the ship; that is to be standardized 
and produced, en masse, at Detroit. 
No air “jitney,” it is a large ship, 
designed for commercial uses. It is 
an all-metal monoplane with three 
Wright-Whirlwind motors. It can 
carry a ton of freight, operating at 
a cost of 13.8 cents a mile. Its 
cruising radius is 2,500 miles. New, 
it costs the purchaser $37,000. It 
is planned to build 100 of these 
planes forthwith. 

After these are sold the price 
may drop to $28,000. Eventually, 
“we hope to put a machine in the 
air that will be as comparably 
cheap as our pleasure cars.” 

It is to Henry Ford—and his 
son—that the U. S. has been look- 
ing for its first swarming fleets of 
aircraft. Extensive experiment 
was expected to preface the arrival 
of such fleets, and last week 
the experimental record, for flights 
on the Ford freight-and-mail routes 
between Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago, was announced as follows: 






Flights attempted cess 1,492 
Flights completed .......00 1,467 
Miles flown. .........000 . 295,000 
Hours in the aif... 8,354 
Pounds carried. ..........0000 1,644,000 _ 
Percentage of effectiveness 98.3 


There were 52 forced landings in 
the 15 months, 19 due to mechanical 
troubles, 33 to weather. 





*The statistics did not warrant this ad- 
monition, showing less than 1% of cases 
where the driver was intoxicated. 

7All airplanes, whether land craft or fly- 
ing boats, are commonly called “ships” 
by U. S. fliers. Slang term: “crate” (old 
biplane). 


‘Quincy, IIl. 





Of course it was not Cheops who 
built the pyramids, but his engi- 
neers. Nor is it the Fords—except 
for their money, vision, facilities— 
who are responsible for the first 
plane to be marketed on a large 
scale in the U. S. From among all 
U. S. aeronautical engineers, Man- 
ufacturer Ford has taken unto 
himself—Engineer Stout. William 
Bushnell Stout was the mechani- 
cally-minded son of a pastor of 
He read the puzzle- 
pages and “Jack-of-all-trades” sec- 
tions of the magazines. He was a 
champion whittler. His parents 
sent him to college in Minnesota, 
whither, after touring Europe, he 
returned, to teach manual training 
in a St. Paul high school. He wrote 
for the St. Paul Dispatch as “Jack 
Kneiff,” telling youngsters how to 
make bird-houses, foot-stools, me- 
chanical toys. Always studying, he 
toured Europe again, becoming 
chief engineer of a truck company 
when he got back. The Chicago 
Tribune employed him as technical 
and aviation editor; then Motor 
Age, then Automobile. He founded 
Aerial Age, and designed for the 
Seripps-Booth Co. the little sharp- 
nosed roadster that sold so well 
in 1914. The Packard people took 
him on as chief of their aircraft 
division. He went to Washington 
to serve the Aircraft Board. 

He rented a factory basement in 
Detroit and organized a company, 
with no funds at all. By circular 
letters which he had to print him- 
self, he found 110 Detroit and Chi- 
cago business men willing to take 
a chance on the all-metal mono- 
plane specified on his blue-prints. 
One of these business men was 
Edsel Ford, whose father soon be- 
came interested in Stout’s tools, 
jigs and patterns for producing 
metal airplane parts quickly and in 
unlimited quantities. There were 
long talks between the basement- 
dwelling designer and the slender, 
attentive overlord of the vast fac- 
tories at Dearborn, with the result 
that Stout “sold the airplane to 
Henry Ford” and was invited to set 
up shop at a new airport Mr. Ford 
had decided to add to his Dearborn 
domain. Last summer there was 2 
transaction involving about a mil- 
lion dollars: the Stout Metal Air- 
plane Co. became a “division” of 
the Ford Motor Co. After 15 years 
of experiment, Engineer Stout had 
landed at the financial pinnacle of 
his field. 


Henry Ford’s 68rd birthday 
chanced to fall last week, too, just 
after Edsel Ford left the Adiron- 
dacks. Mr. Ford called Detroit 
newsgatherers around him and cele- 
brated by showing them a little 
350-lb. contrivance with a French- 
designed three-cylinder motor, 
wings only 22 ft. across, a 15-ft. 
fuselage and a single seat. It was 
the Ford “sky flivver,” dream of a 
million earth-bound citizens of 
small means. “At present the plane 
should be regarded entirely as ex- 
perimental,” said Mr. Ford, step- 
ping into it and starting the en- 
gine for his guests’ benefit. The 
plan is to replace the French mo- 
tor (which has carried the craft 
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100 m.p.h. in numerous test flights) 
with a two-cylinder Ford-made unit, 
reducing the little ship’s weight to 
310 Ibs. 


A guest of Mr. Ford’s at this 
birthday ceremony was Baron Fred- 





ENGINEER STOUT 
Cheops built no pyramid 


erick Krupp. The scream and car- 
nage of howitzers echo in men’s 
ears at the mention of that name, 
and one pictures a fierce-mustach- 
ioed war-lord. But the reality is 
far different. Blond, athletic, 20 
years of age, well-spoken on his- 
tory, art, politics, sport, the youth 
who will succeed his mother as di- 
rector of the vast works at Essen 
is scarcely distinguishable in man- 
ner and appearance, from a U. S. 
college undergraduate. 


Last week began the second an- 
nual commercial airplane reliability 
tour for the Edsel Ford Trophy. 
Some 50 planes (last year there 
were only 17) were entered to 
start from the Ford airport for a 
2,555-mile course—Kalamazoo, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, Wichita, St. Jo- 
seph, Moline, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Fort Wayne and 
Detroit. Each pilot paid an en- 
trance fee of $100, which will be 
refunded upon his return, together 
with $100 for expenses and $250 
bonus if he has flown the whole 
course. Ford policy forbids Sun- 
day flying. Last year the winne1 
was the tri-motored Fokker which 
was subsequently christened Joseph- 
ine Ford and flown to the North 
Pole by Explorer Byrd. 


Sea Swoopers 


As gulls will wheel, descend and 
alight on the oily back of a lolling 
whale, U. S. naval aviators of the 
Pacific Fleet last week wheeled, 
swooped and taxied to a halt on the 
“flying deck” of the airplane car- 
rier U. S. S. Langley, as_ she 
steamed along at 10 knots per hour 


Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 


is worth ten thousand words.” By much 


the same reasoning .. 


.and it is sound reason- 


ing, too...the best argument for Fatima 


is Fatima. Taste one...for just one 


taste is worth a bookful of description 


A 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 





Liccett & Myers ToBacco Co. 





off Point Loma, Cal. So admirably 
is the ship designed, and so ex- 
pert had the fliers become, that 60 
planes landed in _ succession—a 
“world’s record”—with but one mi- 
nor mishap. 


In the August Scientific Ameri- 
can, p.104, will be found a descrip- 
tive, illustrated article on _ the 
Navy’s two most modern airplane 
carriers, the U. S. S. Saratoga and 
Lexington, nearing completion at 
Camden, N. J., and Quincy, Mass. 
These ships (converted cruisers) 
will have armor-plated flying decks 
880 ft. long and 85 to 90 ft. wide, 
squared off at bow and stern; the 
ships’ turrets, military masts and 
single funnels being moved to ex- 
treme starboard to be out of the 
way. They will accommodate 72 
planes each, travel 33.25 knots, and 
be heavily armed against torpedo 
or aerial attack, 
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Moon Magic 
this Qutumn 


Make this year’s vacation different! Come 
to Hawaii—and come in Autumn. 

Autumn days are wonderful for golf, ten- 
nis, hiking, sightseeing at the great Volcano, 
shopping trips; Autumn nights scented with 
rare tropical perfume—musical with croon- 
ing Hawaiian voices blending across the 
waters from outrigger canoes. Moonlight 
swims in warm, caressing surf. Beach par- 
ties, dancing, motor rides along the Pa/. 


Easy 

Five or six days of restful loafing, deck- 
games, dancing, entertainments, steaming 
across the blue Pacific, and you’ re there! Save 
another week for the homeward trip and spend 
all the rest in colorful Hawaii. Autumn’s the 
time of the dashing polo matches, Hawaiian 
regatta, horse-racing, native water sports and 
contests. Plan to come early and see it all. 


Inexpensive 

$400 to $500 is enough to take you all the way 
from the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and back, including 
all traveling, hotel, sightseeing and incidental expenses 
for a four or five weeks’ round trip. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver; your own 
travel or ticket agent can book you direct from home. 
No passports needed. See him for all information and 
illustrated booklets, or 
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226 McCann Buitpinc, San Francisco 
OR 354 ForT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
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Tennis 


Richards-Tilden. Mrs. Vincent 
Richards was in a pet. It was her 
birthday and it seemed to her that, 
even if he was up against long 
Will Tilden in the final of the Met- 





© Wide World 
LONG WILL TILDEN 


. - played in his socks. 


ropolitan grass court championship, 
her blond, child-faced young hus- 
band might have remembered to 
get her some keepsake. On the 
way out to the Crescent Athletic 
Club courts in Brooklyn, she told 
him as much, calmly but with 
frigid point. 

Vincent scarcely heard her. He 
was moodily eyeing a grey sky 
and puddles in the road. Vaguely 
he answered: “You'll have one 
before the day is over,” and fell 
silent again. 

Later, dripping and smiling, no 
longer vague, he came up to her 
with a heavy metal object in his 
hand. “Here,” he said, giving her 
“Rattlesnake,” the bronze Indian’s 
head executed by the late Artist 
Frederick Remington (valued at 
$3,500), which has stood since 
1921 as the Metropolitan grass 
court trophy. Richards had won 
it twice before, and now, after 
a turbulent scene with long Will 
Tilden, it was his forever. Mrs. 
Richards was her happy self once 
more and they went gaily off for 
a birthday dinner. 

As for long Will Tilden, these 
five years king-pin of terrestrial 
tennis, there was little gaiety in 
him that evening. It was _ the 
third successive time this summer 
that Richards had trounced him. 
In the match that afternoon, Til- 
den’s stroking had been sodden 
and erratic; now frantic, now list- 
less. After a week of brilliance, 
he had had a sorry relapse, which 
even the time-worn expedient of 
playing in his sock feet to absorb, 


Anteus-like, some grip and vigor 
from the moist earth, had failed to 
dispel. Richards had pressed mat- 
ters with even fury, dancing secure- 
ly on his spikes. Tilden, leaping 
and slipping like a tipsy stork, 
had withstood him scarely at all. 
Some people were saying that the 
theatre* had “gotten” long Will 
Tilden. Others said: “Nonsense, 
he will take care of himself when 
the Davis Cup matches and national 
championship come along.” Some 
said he was clowning too much, his 
tournament intensity dissipated by 
other interests. Others _ said: 
“Never think it. Will Tilden is 
a man of 48; his follies are over, 
even if he does eat flapjacks at 
Hollywood now and then. Tennis 
is his game, his life. He’ll not 
be ‘through’ for many a moon.” 
Wills-Browne. The fresh-healed 
threat in Helen Wills’ right side— 
her appendix scar—softened last 
week and put her adulators at 
their ease. Her match in the final 
of the East Hampton invitation 
tournament against nut-brown 
Mary Browne was the first test 
of her condition since her opera- 
tion in England, and she passed 
it with never a quiver. Her old 
bullet-like serve sang true; her 
sly placements sped exactly. Mary 
Browne was buckled down to bus- 
iness, but the two sets took Helen 
Wills only 45 minutes: 6-3, 6-2. 
Lenglen. Not long ago, Harold 
(“Red”) Grange wound sinuously, 
ably through tough tacklers while 
thousands screamed frenzied de- 
light. C. C. Pyle, “Red’s” manager, 





*Tilden’s most visible means of livelihood 
in recent months has been acting small 
parts in That Smith Boy and other plays. 


Unusually attractiveandcomfortable 
accommodations are offered in First, 
Second and improved Third Class on 
the splendid steamers Reso.vte, 
ReELiaANncE, HAMBURG (new), 
DEUTSCHLAND and ALBERT BALLIN. 
Also in the One-class cabin and im- 


proved Third Class on the steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and West 
PHALIA~—all modern oil-burning liners 
with worldfamouscuisineandservice. 


©Awund nWworld 


138 days—59 Ports and Cities 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


HARRIMAN LiInE*> Joint Service With 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches in ee, Chicago, 
or local steamship and tourist agents 























was pleased. “Red” was a good 
bet—but how long would this 
Wheaton ice-man last? There were 
other “stars,” men and women of 
taste, gentility who could keep 
fickle sports-lovers’ interest—Til- 
den, Jones, Wills... 

Last week Mr. Pyle secured a 
prize beyond his dreams—a sport- 
ing prima-donna. Suzanne Leng- 
len, temperamental world’s cham- 
pion tennis player, artiste of the 
courts, signed a $110,000 contract 
for a four-months’ exhibition tour 
this autumn through the U. S., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, after which 
she will appear in a tennis film. 
She hopes that tennis will soon be 
like golf in permitting amateurs 
to compete with professionals in 
open meets without jeopardizing 
their amateur standing. 

Said Mr. Pyle: “I do not antici- 
pate the slightest trouble .. .” 


“Hoover” 


“Hoover! Hoover!!” shrieked the 
crowd at St. Catharine’s on the 
shore of Lake Ontario last week. 
They were cheering, not for a 
Cabinet member, but for a _ sun- 
burned man whose body rose out 
of the middle of a boat as narrow 
as a needle and whose arms, pull- 
ing, stretching, pulling, drew his 
craft past that of Johnny Durnan 
to win the single sculls of the 
Canadian Henley—Walter Hoover, 
no relative of the fleshy U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Boot to Boot 


Bunching at the turn, widening 
along the fence, looping down past 
the grandstand they came, entries 
in last week’s revival (in Chicago) 
of the American Derby, one-time 
“classic.” A florid gentleman in 
a Panama looked benignly at the 
scene. He was Colonel E. R. 
Bradley of Lexington, Ky., owner 
of a brown horse named Boot to 
Boot, whose jockey, working his 
legs like a frog, drew under the 
wire, a winner by two lengths. The 
race put $89,000 in Colonel Brad- 
ley’s pocket, was the fifth derby 
his stable has taken this year. He 
won ‘the $50,000 Kentucky Derby 
with Bubbling Over, the $10,000 
Louisiana Derby and the $25,000 
Latonia Derby with Bagenbaggage, 
the $10,000 Ohio Derby with Boot 
to Boot. 


Records 


In Philadelphia, Arne Borg, 
blond-eyed Swedish swimmer, 
crawled 880-yards in 10 min. 38 2/5 
sec., a world’s record. 


Expertly thrashing mincing 
waves, four young men_ spurted 
through the water one after the 
other like successive finger snaps 
ind established a new U. S. record 
for the half mile relay, hewing 
ff a full 16 4/5 sec. from the 
Id mark of a little over ten min- 
ates, at Philadelphia last week. 
They were Johnny Weismuller, P. 
McGillivray, Albert Schwartz, Arne 
30rg, all of different nationalities, 
all swimming for Illinois A. C. 


QUIZ 


1) What reminded Lord Beaver- 
brook of “a noxious little pest 
called the jigger”’? (P. 11.) 





2) Name the natural phenome- 
non by which beans burst the 
Rhineland’s riveted seams. (P. 20.) 


8) What did Mrs. Vincent Rich- 
ards get for her birthday? (P. 24.) 


4) Upon what did Their Majes- 
ties of Belgium subsist last week? 
(. 18.) 

5) How many lines to the inch 
in the “screen” used for newsprint 
half-tones? (P. 30.) 


6) Name two products besides 
shoe-polish that are made from 
carbon black. (P. 2.) 


7) In what dangerous “stunt” 
did Maxim Gorky indulge as a 
boy? (P. 32.) 

8) How much for a tri-motored 
all-metal Ford commercial mono- 
plane? (P. 22.) 


9) Who became “dean” of diplo- 
mats at Washington? (P. 6.) 


10) How much more mutton on 


Dr. Voronoff’s three-glanded rams? 
(P. 20.) 

11) How many airplanes will 
the U. S. S. Lexington and Sara- 
toga accommodate when completed? 
(P. 28.) 

12) What U. S. fortress is 
deemed as impregnable as Gibral- 
tar? €P:° 6) 


13) What beauty lives longer 
without head than with? (P. 20.) 


14) Where is a “swell place for 
one of those front porch campaigns 
in 1928”? (P. 10.) 


15) What habit did Lord Birk- 
enhead never cultivate? (P. 11.) 


16) What might Negroes have 
scented in Augusta? (P. 9.) 


17) What famed artist bit off a 
cat’s tail to get a paintbrush? 
(P. 16.) 


18) What League of Nations’ 
nation uses salt-lumps and car- 
tridges for money? (P. 14.) 


19) Why are Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists less apt to be disappointed 
than just plain Adventists? (P. 
19). 

20) What youthful Teuton was 
a guest of Henry Ford? (P. 23.) 
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The Nile and the Pyraimds. See also the beauty and charm of other Oriental lands 


$1250 Round the World 


including meals, accommodations and trans- 
portation aboard a Palatial President Liner 


You may go Round the World for about what it costs you to live at home. Fares 
tange from $1250 to $3500 per capita for the complete world circuit, including 
meals, accommodations and a glorious 110-day trip. See Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, 


the Panama Canal and California. 


A ating every Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks from Boston and New York). 
s 


Optiona 


topovers for two weeks or longer at any port. 


Luxurious accommodations. A world-famous cuisine. Commodious outside rooms. And a service 
praised by seasoned travelers. Rear-Admiral E.B.Rogers, U.S. Navy, wrote, ‘My wife and I embarked 
on the Dollar Liner ‘President Van Buren’ from Marseilles. The voyage across was most enjoyable 
and the ship all that a good ship should be in staunchness and comfort.” 


Full information from any ticket or tourist agent or any office listed below. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 FifthAvenue, NewYork City + 177StateSt.,Boston,Mass. * 112 WestAdamsSt.,Chicago, Ill. 


101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Hugh Mackenzie,G.P.A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 




















7%, | they pay me a 
GOoD INCOME 


as regularly as clockwork” 


“ BEFORE you are asold as I 
am, you'll realize that spec- 
ulation doesn’t pay. Wouldn’t 
you be better off if your money 
were invested like mine—in 
Smith Bonds? My principal 
issafe; I havenomarket worries 
to take my time from business, 
and the bonds pay me a good 
income as regularly as clock- 


work.” 
* * * & 


You, too, should look into the advan- 
tages of the First Mortgage Bonds 
sold by The F. H. Smith Company. 
These bonds combine the interest rates 
of 614%, 634 % and 7% with the sa fe- 
guards that have resulted in our record 
of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


Smith Bonds give you the strong se- 
curity of modern, income-producing 
city property, and monthly sinking 
fund payments constantly increase 
your margin of safety. You may 
invest in $1,000, $500 and $100denom- 
inations, with a choice of maturities 
from 2 years to Io years. 


Send for These Booklets 


Let us send you our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent In- 
come.” The first of these booklets 
explains the time-tested safeguards 
that have created world-wide confi- 
dence in Smith Bonds, and have made 
them the choice of thousands of in- 
vestors, in 48 states and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad. 


The other booklet describes our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, by which 
regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. The booklet 
also shows the results you can accom- 
plish by systematic investment. 


For copies of these booklets, send your 
name and address on the form below. 


Cn 
| NOLOSSTO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


‘Tue FH. Situ Co. 


Founded 1873 | 

| Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., N.Y 

PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFAO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Crops 


This is the season when crop re- 
porters are at their busiest. They 
are the gentry who flit about the 
country-side gathering data on ag- 
ricultural conditions, data useful to 
farmer, middleman, speculator and 
consumer. Accuracy, speed and 
skillful surmise count mightily in 
the interplay of production, con- 
sumption and profits. Let him profit 
who best knows how, is the atti- 
tude of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, great compiler of pertinent 
statistics. 

The Department has just issued 
its estimate for the 1926 crops of 
the country. That estimate, to- 
gether with current meteorological, 
entymological and growing condi- 
tions that might modify it, is here 
given. 

Corn. Estimated to be 2,660,680,- 
000 bu.; was 2,900,581,000 bu. last 
year; sold currently at 80c to 90c 
a bushel. The U. S. leads the 
world in production. Next is Ar- 
gentina which produces one-tenth 
as much. Iowa leads the U. S. 
The 1926 crop is excellent in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska. Rain is needed in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas. In Georgia 
the crop has ripened late. Cold 
weather has injured the Wisconsin 
stand. 

Wheat. Estimated to be: spring 
wheat 199,595,000 bu.; winter wheat 
597,762,000 bu.; was: spring wheat 
270,879,000 bu.; winter wheat 398,- 
486,000 bu. last year; sold current- 
ly at $1.40 to $1.45 a bushel. The 
U. S. leads the world in produc- 
tion. Next is India with one half 
as much. Kansas leads the U. S. 
for winter wheat, North Dakota for 
spring wheat. Harvest is almost 
completed in the North and West. 
In the Dakotas and Minnesota the 
crop (spring) was short on account 
of dry weather, although showers 
helped the late crop of North Da- 
kota. Dry weather persisted in 
Montana, but low temperature 
saved the stands. Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Georgia report fat 
crops. 

Oats. Estimated to be 1,334,260,- 
000 bu.; was 1,501,909,000 bu. last 
year; sold currently at 40c to 45c 
a bushel. The U. S. leads the 
world. Canada is next with one- 
fourth as much. Iowa leads the 
U. S. Acreage was cut down from 
last year. Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas report excellent 
crops. In northern [Illinois the 
fields are good; but smut has ap- 
peared in the southern counties. 

Rye. Estimated to be 39,666,000 
bu.; was 48,696,000 bu. last year; 
sold currently at $1.05 to $1.10 a 
bushel. Germany leads the world. 
The U. S. ranks third with one- 
fourth as much. North Dakota 
leads the U. S. Dry, hot weather 
has caused complaints. 

Barley. Estimated to be 190,- 
959,000 bu.; was 218,002,000 bu. last 
year. The U. S. leads the 
world. Germany is next with three- 





fifths as much. North Dakota leads 
the U. S. In Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota fields are in excellent con- 
dition, in North Dakota practically 
as well. 

Potatoes. Estimated to be 334,- 
044,000 bu.; was 323,243,000 bu. 
last year; sold currently at $1.60 to 
$1.85 a bushel. Germany leads the 
world. The U. S. is fourth with 
one-third as much. New York leads 
the U. S. Wisconsin reports good 
crop with increased acreage planted 
because of last year’s high prices. 

Cotton. Estimated to be 15,635,- 
000 bales (a bale weighs 480 lbs.*); 
was 16,085,905 bales last year; sold 
currently at less than 20c the lb. 
The U. S. leads the world. India 
is next with two-fifths as much. 
Texas leads the U. S. Nowhere is 
there exultation about the crop. The 
hopper flea has been nibbling at the 
fruits, retarding their growth and 
causing the stalks to grow rank. 
At present the boll weevil is feared. 
Texas seems in the best situation— 
rapid growth, favorable weather, 
fairly good fruiting, some insects, 
some rankness. Arkansas was do- 
ing well until rains came. Tennes- 
see needed rain, got it. The Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
report poor fruiting, yet fair pros- 
pects. Louisiana and Oklahoma 
have altogether too much moisture. 
Growtks are going rank. 


For the whole country, final 
production of most crops will be 
under that of 1925. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
they will be a full 614% below the 
past ten-year average. Neverthe- 
less, certain Federal Reserve 
Banks, speaking for their districts, 
consider 1926 an _ excellent year 
for the farmer. 

That is, although total 1926 pro- 


*In India 396 lbs. of cotton constitute a 
bale, in Brazil 220 lbs., in Egypt 228 lbs. 
or 720 Ibs. 





SHORT TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages on new, in- 
come-producing buildings; first lien 
on income; monthly advance pay- 
ments on interest and principal col- 
lected from the borrower by trustee; 
Trustee: Trust Company of Florida, 


operating under state banking super- 
vision; 


Record: No loss to any investor since 
this business was founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write a 


‘TRustT COMPANY or FLORIDA 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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duction may be somewhat below 
statistical averages, the financial 
interests take a cheerful view of 
the situation. By inference then, 
crop prices this year will equate 
themselves, in the minds of bank- 
ers, to keep the farmer in pros- 
perity. 


muti 7. 


Two facts are generally known 
about Henry Ford—he makes the 
cheapest good cars in the world, and 
he said that history is bunk. Last 
week came an addition to his du- 
olog. Henry Ford, who has prob- 
ably had more publicity than any 
other man in the world’s history, 
does not believe in advertising. 

“Cut it all out. ...I1 never did 
believe in it.” 

So, at least, he is reported to 
have been reported in a current 
advertisement of the George Bat- 
ten Company, Advertising Agents. 
Needless to say, the Batten Com- 
pany made Mr. Ford’s alleged 
statement an indictment, not of 
advertising, but of Mr. Ford. 

“Armstrong,” the Batten ad went 
on, “is mentioned, and you think of 
beautiful patterns and colors of 
linoleum for every floor in the 
house. Hamilton is the name of a 
watch so accurate that railroad men 
largely favor it. Maxwell House 
is that fine old coffee served by 
southern aristocracy in the haleyon 
days ‘befoh de wah.’” But “Ford?” 
Of what, asked the Batten Com- 
pany, did the name Ford make’ you 
think? “To our minds the adver- 
tising of the Ford automobile lacked 
what we consider a very essential 
quality. . . there was no distinct, 
quotable theme.” 

Yet the Ford Company has one 
product about which it cast a dis- 
tinct atmosphere—an impression of 
ne plus ultra. Probably more money 
was spent in advertising the Lin- 
coln car than was spent on any 
other conveyance in the world’s his- 
tory, considering its estimated mar- 
ket. But for that campaign, a cam- 
paign that made Lincoln, Edsel 
Ford was responsible. 


Industrial Penetration 


Averell Harriman and the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. bought 
control of the Georg von Giesche 
Heirs Mining Co. in Poland for 
$10,000,000 (Time, June 14). They 
have just organized the Silesian- 
American Corp. to operate those 
Silesian properties as a subsidiary 
of Anaconda, the first important 
instance of an industrial enterprise 
of one country so overlording a 
similar one in another country. 
Last week Silesian-American sold 
$15,000,000 collateral trust bonds in 
Manhattan, to use in operations. 


Municipal Beggary 

Warren, Ohio, grimy steel mill 
town on the muddy Mahoning 
River, 20 miles from Youngstown, 
last week went begging for enough 
money to buy two tires for the 
Single fire department truck it can 



















































| The Day of Cost Facts 


Business is good in practically all lines at 
present—business is good, but margins of 
profit have narrowed. Competition is keen. 





mi 


A manufacturer has little to fear from 
blind competition —the competitor who 
guesses at his costs. He is short lived. The 
informed competitor—he who knows his 
costs is the one to look out for. He knows 
exactly what can or cannot be done on 
the price question, and these days one 
needs to know. 





I 


Cost Facts have come into their own. This 
is their day. 





— os 


American Appraisal Service is an essential 
tool for ascertaining cost facts—a precision 
tool, a part of the cost machine that tells 
when to take business and when to let the 
other fellow have it. 





oe 


Several of our booklets are devoted to dis 
cussions of cost facts. Ask for those you’d 
like to have. No. 864-B: ‘‘Property Rec- 
ords—Their Effect on Profit and Loss.”’ 
No. 889-B: ‘‘What Is Your Plant WorthP”’ 
No. 890-B: ‘‘Appraisals and the Profit and 
‘Loss Statement.” No. 934-B: ‘‘Appraisals 
and the Business Cycle.’’? No. 930-B: 
*‘Appraisal—An Essential to Good Man- 
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afford to keep available. 

For two months this city of 
40,000 has paid neither its police- 
men nor its firemen. Last week 
the local council decided to close 
one of the two fire stations. Pub- 
lic spirited citizens, who realize 
that most of the business section 
is of old, highly inflammable con- 
struction deemed good enough for 
the trade of immigrant steel work- 
ers, have pledged $10,000 to pay 
some wages to remaining firemen. 
The council, too, voted to discharge 
the entire police force, sad-eyed 
Police Chief B. J. Gillen with his 


Loans Average 


Less Than 
42% 


Secured bycompleted propertiesonlyand un- 
conditionally guaranteed by Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company’s resources of $37,000,000. 


much recently about 100% loans, 90% 

loans, 80% loans and 60% loans. The loans 
made by the Security Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany average less than 42% of the value of 
fully completed properties. Three authoritative 
appraisals are made on each property. 


have heard much and read 


The valuation also is approved by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, which certifies on 
each SECURITY BOND that it uncondition- 
ally and irrevocably guarantees payment of 
principal and interest on the mortgages. 


New I.iustraTeD Book et shows properties 
behind first mortgages for SECURITY 
BONDS. Illustrations are actual photographs; 
exact figures are given on each loan. Mail 
coupon to any of the following Investment 
Bankers. Address the office nearest to you. 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Company 
102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 


Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 


Palmer Bond & Mortgage Company 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


6G’ SECURITY 
BONDS 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
I to $-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to § mills in any State 


[ Mail to any of above Investment Bankers] 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of | 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” 
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16 aids.* Sheriff Al Weaver prom- 
ised to patrol the city. But the 
local magnates knew that he had 
but one chief deputy, one office 
deputy, one plain clothes deputy 
and four uniformed  road-men 
to prevent all the _ county’s 
crime and to catch motor speed- 
ers. So they asked Chief Gillen 
and his platoon to remain on duty, 
will guarantee them some wages 
out of the pledged $10,000 until 
police court and traffic fines and 
city license fees will bring suffi- 
cient money into the city treasury 
for full payment. 

Warren’s present beggary is the 
catastrophe to overspending which 
U. S. municipalities do not seem 
capable of resisting. Last year 
local governments assessed taxes 
of $5,100,000,000, an increase of 
76% over those of 1919. But even 
this huge sum (the highest Federal 
taxes ever levied for a single year 
were $5,069,000,000 in 1919) was 
insufficient. Local disbursements 
exceeded receipts by $2,300,000,000. 
To get this money, state and mu- 
nicipal bonds were issued for 
$1,399,637,992 last year ($1,398,- 
953,100 in 1924)}+. Remaining de- 
ficits came from short term bor- 


rowings. 
In general, municipal securities 
are safe. Some accident of pros- 


perity seems always to occur to 
make new borrowings possible, if 
only to repay old ones. 


Earnings 


The swing of the half year 
brought many a night-bound book- 
keeper to footing vast earnings 
which were last week made known. 

General Motors earned $93,285,- 
674, or $17.33 a share, in six 
months; could declare a 50% stock 
dividend and still maintain $7 divi- 
dends. William Crapo Durant, de- 
posed G. M. founder, gleaned some 
$12,000,000 from recent toying with 
its stock. Its stock passed $200 a 
share. Thomas Cochran, Morgan 
partner, was almost incredibly re- 
ported to have broken his firm’s 
silence by saying it “should and 
will” sell 100 points higher. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
consolidates the Du Pont family 
investments in industrial enter- 
prises, including a one-fourth in- 
terest in General Motors. Their 
half year net earnings were $21,- 
757,313. 

U. S. Steel declared regular $1.75 
quarterly dividend, divided no 
melon, announced $92,875,390 mid- 
year earnings. 

Coca-Cola, (“Oh, give me 
Coc’!’’) earned $4,695,642 the half 
year. 

Gillette Safety Razor, at Boston, 
daily 1 makes 2,000,000 razor blades 


*His ranking subordinate, Inspector 
Harry E. Laukhart, was bound over to 
the Trumbull County grand jury last week, 
accused of accepting a $40 bribe to ignore 
town speak-easies. 

+The cost of U. S. government, federal, 
state and local, was $10,975,000,000 last 
year (N. Y. Trust Co.’s The Index, July, 
1926). In 1924 it was $10,252,000,000, 
which meant 16% of the income of all 
the people, or $91.47 for each one, or 
$400 for each family [American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank (Manhattan) Au- 
gust monthly letter]. 





to double-edge keenness, machines 
75,000 razors to precise balance. Its 
net income for six months: $6,093. 
674. Last week directors declared 
the regular 75c quarterly dividend, 
graced it with an extra 25c a 
share. 

Peerless Motor Car earned $900,- 
138, Pierce-Arrow $803,848, Stude- 
baker $8,735,860, and Paige-Detroit 
$1,238,758 for the half year. 

B. F. Goodrich (Silvertown 
cords) made $7,106,616 the first 
half of 1925, only $1,358,616 the 
corresponding period of 1926. The 
British rubber monopoly raised pro- 
duction costs. 

Shubert Theatres Corp. is the 
holding company for U. S. theatri- 
eal, cinema, amusement and real 
estate wealth of Lee and Jacob J. 
Shubert. It earned them $2,320,867 
last year, twice as much as during 
the previous year. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 














Louis 


Where had she left her jewels? 
That was what one Martina Davis 
was wondering as she stepped into 
the Manhattan shoe-store of Louis 
D’Aseali, known as “The Singing 
Cobbler.” Why, only the night 
before, when she left with lilting 
Louis the shoes she had now come 
to fetch, she had still had the lost 
brooches, rings. She remembered 
how she had loitered in the store, 
chatting with D’Ascali about the 
days when he _ studied music in 
Milan. Tonight he was not so nice; 
why, he seemed positively mock- 
ing. Why did he not stop sing- 
ing when she spoke to him? The 
cobbler, leering, continued his chant, 
and standing at his counter Miss 
Davis suddenly recognized the aria. 

“Ah, Gioielli . . gioielli della 
Mad—ho—ho-han—ah. 

Jewels of the Madonna! She 
remembered now. The rings, the 
brooches—she had left them in the 
toe of her shoe. 

Arrested, Louis D’Ascali denied 
his guilt. 


Tony 


Two years ago in Omaha, Neb. 
one Tony Veneziano clutched his 
throat and toppled into the gutter, 
never to move again. One Paul 
Blackwood, accused of his murder, 
pleaded self-defense, was set free. 
Last week some _ gentlemen _be- 
hind a fence shot and killed Black- 
wood and his wife as they walked 
home from the theatre. A detec- 
tive questioned Mrs. Veneziano. 

“How should I know who keela 
da beeg pumpo? ... If they not 
keel heem, I keel him some day 
myself. Since Tony die my 
keeds have eat no chicken, no sir. 

. Tonight de bambini and me, we 
eat chicken till we bust... .” 


Cat 


At Columbus, Ohio, one Juanita 
Murray posed for news_ photo- 
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graphers with her cat, Puss-Puss, 
who, since adoption six years ago, 
has brought forth 171 kittens, 
which Juanita gave as pets to 
small neighbors. Columbus cat ex- 
perts pronounced Puss-Puss_ the 
local champion feline genitrix; de- 
clared the previous record was 137, 
held by a cat at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


MILESTONES 








Engaged. Irene Curie, daughter 
of Mme. Curie; to Dr. Frederick 
Joliot, also a radium scientist. Ro- 
mance began with experiments in 
the Curie laboratories. 


Engaged. Mabel Morgan Satter- 
lee, granddaughter, of J. Pierpont 
Morgan; to Francis Abbott In- 
galls Jr., grandson of David H. 
Houghtaling, late tea merchant. 

Engaged. Ludlow Griscom, grand- 
son of a founder of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co.; 
to Edith Sloan, granddaughter of 
the late Samuel Sloan. 


Married. Charles H. Swift, po- 
tent packer, to Claire Dux, famed 
Swiss soprano, opera star; in the 
University of Chicago Chapel. 


Divorced. Sir Richard Robert 
Cruise, oculist to His Majesty 
George V; from Lady Margery 
Barbara Cruise. Sir Guy Daunt, 
retired admiral and onetime M. P. 
was named as corespondent. 


Divorced. Paul du Bonnet, dis- 
tiller, sportsman, scion of the du 
Bonnets whose aperitif advertise- 
ments plaster every other billboard 
in France; by the onetime Christine 
Coty, daughter of the international- 
ly famed perfumer, in Paris. He, 
it is rumored, will soon marry the 
notorious Mrs. Nash, famed as “the 
best dressed woman in the world.” 


Divorced. Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
onetime Pennsylvania football 
player, now president of the Can- 
adian National Railways; by Lady 
Virginia Blair Thornton, now on an 
extended trip to the Fiji Islands. 

After managing the Long Island 
Railroad, Sir Henry went to Eng- 
land to manage the Great Eastern, 
finally to Canada and Knighthood. 


Died. William Stephenson, Can- 
adian aviator, whose neck was 
broken when his plane crashed in- 
to a windmill’s arms; at Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, 

Died. Commander Oscar Cosulich, 
mighty builder of the Italian mer- 
chant marine; in the Gulf of Porto 
Rosa at Trieste, while trying to 
Save his six-year-old son from 
drowning. After the father went 
down the son grasped the cutter, 
was rescued. 

Commander Cosulich, whose an- 
cestors had been shippers on the 
Mediterranean for centuries, was 


‘ close to 


Dictator Mussolini, 
brought Italy up to fourth place 
among the world’s _ shipbuilders. 
His own shipyards at Monfalcone, 
near Trieste, are the greatest in 
Europe. Recently he inaugurated 
the Trieste-Turin commercial air- 
plane’ service; brought Henry 
Ford’s automobile assembling plant 
to Trieste in the face of local 
opposition which feared such com- 
petition, 

Died. Kara Kemal, onetime mem- 
ber of the Young Turk Committee of 
Union and Progress, sentenced to 
death as ringleader of the recent 
plot to assassinate President Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha of Turkey 
(TIME, July 26, TURKEY); in Stam- 
boul (Constantinople), after shoot- 
ing himself when a_ group of 
policemen surrounded and sought to 
arrest him. 


Died. Leopold Lojka 40, innkeep- 
er, famed as the chauffeur who drove 
the automobile which carried 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo to his assassination; at 
Briinn, Czechoslovakia. 


Died. Israel Zangwill, 62, Eng- 
lish Jew famed as the novelist who 
interpreted the London Ghetto 
(Children of the Ghetto); in a 


nursing home in Sussex, England; 
of a break down due to overwork. 
Attendant at several English ele- 
mentary schools, he stated that he 
was virtually self-educated. His 
literary handicraft produced The 
Big Bow Mystery (written to prove 


that it is possible to contrive a 
detective story in which the criminal 
cannot be detected by a reader 
until the last chapter); Jinny the 
Carrier;-The Melting Pot. He was 
once listed as the third most eminent 
Jew in the world, Einstein consid- 
ered relatively the first, Weizmann, 
inventor of TNT and head of the 
Zionist movement, second. 


Died. Louis John Rhead, 69, art- 
ist, illustrator, author of books on 
angling; at Amityville, L. L, of 
heart disease, following exhaustion 
brought on when he fought and 
hooked a 30-lb. turtle two weeks 
before. 

Died. Mrs. A. Montgomery Ward, 
70, widow of the mail order mar- 
keter; at her Chicago home, of 
heart disease, following heat pros- 
tration on a train going through 
the desert near Yuma, Ariz. 

Mrs. Ward donated $8,000,000 for 
the building of a downtown (Chica- 
go) campus for the professional 
schools of Northwestern University, 
in memory of her husband. She is 
survived by one child, Marjorie. 


Died. George Inness, Jr., 72, at 
his summer home in Cragsmoor, 


N. Y., of acute indigestion. (See 
ARTs, p. 16.) 


Died. Senator Albert Baird 
Cummins, 76, veteran Iowa political 
leader; at his home in Des Moines, 
Iowa, of heart disease. (See THE 
CONGRESS, p. 8.) 








A Cooling Warm-Weather Dish! 


Two crisp, brown loaves of Shredded Wheat make a delicious 


healthful meal. 


Cooling and nourishing Shredded Wheat 


satisfies on days too warm to comfortably eat almost any 


other food. 


Shredded Wheat 


contains all the elements of the whole wheat grain balanced 


as Nature intended. 


BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBO- 
HYDRATES and VITAMINES in easily 


digested form 


give you extra warm weather snap and vitality—tone up 


your entire system. 


Sugar, cold milk and Shredded Wheat, topped with your 
favorite fruit—make that your recipe for summer food 


comfort. 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Soothes irritated gums 

Sweetens breath 

Prevents acid decay 

Keeps teeth and gums 
clean and healthy 








“A Selected Library for Discriminating Readers” 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
and Subscription Editions; Reprints and Trans- 
lations of Famous Classics; and Contemporary, 
Esoteric Items. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to an interesting collection of unique books, 
largely selected by themselves, which is growing 
rapidly. Weirvite the interest of readers of dis- 
criminating taste, who wish to avoid the heavy 
investment necessitated by personal ownership 
of such a library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation of profession, 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Et the 
Nelson said: ‘“Eng- 
land expects every man 
to do his duty!”’ 


TIME expects every ed- 
itor and writer and week- 
ly contributor to know 
his facts. 

(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
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Master Printer 


Gold medals have been pressed 
upon Frederick E. Ives of Phila- 
delphia ever since 1885, but not 
until lately have his chief benefi- 
ciaries thus saluted him. The Unit- 
ed Typothetae of America (U. S. 
employing printers) waited until 
last March, and the Clubs of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen (U. S. print- 
ing executives) waited until last 
week, to salute, in his 70th year, 
the author of practically all modern 
picture-printing processes — half 
tones, color plates, intaglio or “ro- 
togravure.” The author, in short, 
of the pictures of murderers and 
statesmen in the newspapers; of 
the sepia supplements and the rav- 
ishing hosiery advertisements; of 
the stunning magazine covers, rich- 
ly illustrated natural histories, auto- 
mobile catalogs and many more 
visual luxuries that are rushed to- 
day before the eyes of a sophisti- 
cated world. 


Frederick E. Ives was a Connecti- 
cut boy, who obtained a post at 
Cornell University in charge of 
photographic laboratory work. In 
1879 he developed his first ideas 
for reproducing on a meta! printing 
plate all the details, tone and “half 
tones” of a photograph, painting 
or drawing. In 1881 he produced 
the first printing blocks which, by 
printing one after the other with 
different inks, would reproduce a 
subject in its natural colors. 

Half Tones. The basis of half- 
tone printing as evolved by Mr. 
Ives lies in photographing the copy 
(subject) and transferring the neg- 
ative to a copper or zinc plate 
treated with light-sensitive enamel; 
etching away the proper portions of 
the plate with acid; mounting the 
plate, inking and running it through 
a press. To produce a clear image 
(keep the ink from smearing) it 
is necessary to make the plate a 
mass of tiny points, whose size 
and proximity determine the value 
of the tone, the sharpness of the 
lines. This mass of points is ob- 
tainel by photographing the copy 
through a “screen”, or criss-cross 
system of finely ruled lines. The 
closer together these lines are, the 
smoother and harder must the pa- 
per be that is to receive their re- 
sult in ink. Thus, pictures in news- 
papers are made with screens hav- 
ing 60 lines to the inch; pictures 
on paper with an ivory-like finish 
have been made with screens up 
to 400 lines to the inch. 

Color Process. Europeans had 
solved the problem theoretically 
when Ives first made practical “col- 
or filters” for a camera, to extract 
from a colored painting the patterns 
and values of the three primary 
colors composing it. As every one 
knows, each primary color—yellow, 
blue, red—has its complementary— 
violet, orange, green. When added 
to its complementary, each primary 
color: becomes black. Thus, to ob- 
tain a negative print of the por- 
tions of a picture in which yellow 





was present, Mr. Ives photographed 
the picture through a violet filter. 
The red and blue elements of the 
picture were then found through 
green and orange filters. In each 
case a screen was used, the rulings 
being set at different angles to avoid 
exact superimposition. Plates were 
made from each of these color-pat- 
tern negatives, and printed one over 
the other—exactly—with the result 
that the original subject was repro- 
duced in its natural colors. The 
points of screened primary color lay 
close beside each other (as painters 
have learned to place them, for 
vividness and clarity), letting the 
eye blend them into greens, oranges, 
browns, purples. It was found 
that an additional plate, bringing 
in the values of grey and black, 
served to sharpen detail. 

All this is now called “process 
printing,” in use wherever color 
printing is done today. There are, 
of course, simpler methods for sim- 
pler effects, as in printing colored 
comics (“funny papers”), where the 
artist indicates where spots of vari- 
ous colors are to come, and the 
plates are made in simple supple- 
mentary patterns to inlay these 
colors, without blending them. 


. + . 


Truth No Defense? 


On the flat grass levels of In- 
diana squats a little mainstreet 
town, Muncie. Its citizens boast 
that they produce more glass than 
any other city in the U. S. 

The town also has a reputation 
of another color: it is a notorious 
stamping ground for the potent 
Hoosier-State K. K. K. The mighty 
Klan wallows over the settling like 
a roc in a dust bank. It smothers 
Muncie. 

There, about five years ago, 
George R. Dale started a _ news- 
paper, the Post-Democrat. He was 
convinced that the Republican or- 
ganization was underlyingly rotten. 
Soon, three Klan men (allegedly) 
attacked him and he escaped kid- 
naping only after a fight. Then 
was let fly a volley of vitriolic at- 
tacks on the hidden monster. 

Some time later Editor Dale 
found himself arrested for posses- 
sion of liquor. Immediately he 
cried “Klan,” and the indictments 
were quietly withdrawn. He had 
included the local judge in his 
tirade. 

The judge fined him $500 for 
contempt of court with 90 days 
in jail. Editor Dale pleaded per- 
mission to prove his allegations to 
the higher court to which he had 
appealed, but the Supreme Court 
of Indiana declined to hear it on 
the ground that “the truth is no 
defense.” 

Now he has appealed once more 
—this time to the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. The question: has 
the right of free speech and free- 
dom of the press been jeopardized 
by punishment for printing the 
truth? The New York World has 
thrust a $1,000 check into the hands 
of Editor Dale from sympathizers 
all over the nation, has promised 
more, 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


much as I do not want to appear to 
say things behind your back that I would 
not say to your face and inasmuch as you 
have demanded it (Time, July 12, Letrers), 
I herewith make your life complete and 
break my solemn. vow. 

First, anent footnotes, if you think they 
belong in the magazine, run ’em.... f 
TIME succeeds as you want to run it, you 
prove that you are right: if it flops, then 
you are wrong and no breathless tagging 
in the wandering aimless footsteps of the 
public can save you anyway. 

Time is one of four or five periodicals in 
America fit for persons of intelligence to 
read. «0 

Particularly do I like your novel phrasing, 
your occasional Dutch lead, your informal- 
ity, your nonchalant and indifferent man- 
ner of treating a man’s religion as if you 
are referring to his ham and eggs of the 
previous breakfast, your picture captions, 
your very illuminating footnotes, your kidding 
of correspondents who become righteously 
indignant over something about which you 
may either be right or wrong, and most 
particularly do I delight in your sophistry 
in an age when the daily papers are so 
shocked at every tiny incident, be it 
a street car off the track, just another mur- 
der, or scandal in public life. It is in- 
deed a restful and soothing experience to 
approach my newsstand each week. 

DouGLas W. CHURCHILL 

Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


. . . 
Sirs: 

Your use of footnotes is NoT excessive. 

To my mind, TiME is one of the best- 
edited weeklies that has ever appeared in 
America, and its judicious use of footnotes 
should not be abridged. 

Abandonment of the footnote would re- 
move from Time one of its most charming 
features. 

I am of the opinion that Time is different, 
not for the sake of being different, as, for 
example, cubist “‘art’”’ is different from real 
art, but for the purpose of avoiding the 
shortcomings of other magazines. 


Am I right? 

HAZEL ERNEST WEST 

Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: 

Please do not let a subscriber’s momen- 
tary irritation deprive us of these footnotes. 
Valuable—why? . . . They are like the 
final strokes in a painting—to clear up 
detail here and there. Please let us have 
them. 

ALICE B. NICHOLS 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I vote against the use of footnotes. Use 
Parentheses and smaller type* for “foot- 
mete matter. ...” 

F. THURMOND Mupp 

J. C. Penney Co. 

Falls City, Neb. 

Sirs: 

The interesting side lights thrown in on 
your articles by the use of reference 
marks add zest to the reading. 

Witt C. MATTHEWS 

Matthews Brokerage Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Anent subscriber Hibbard’s criticism of 
your footnotes. [‘Footnotes,” Time, July 
12, p. 21 I wish to cast my vote in 
their favor. 

This is one of the features that has made 
me feel that Time is indispensible, because 
80 frequently the footnotes give me just 
the information that I would like to have 
and that is not usually found in other 
sources of news... « 

J. E. Faw 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


TIME’s footnotes stay. The ratio 
of “ayes” to “nays” with hun- 
dreds of subscribers voting: (more 
than) 20 to 1. Here ends the foot- 
note controversy until TIME-readers 
taste is altered radically.—Eb. 





*Time does use “smaller type” for “‘foot- 
note matter.” 


BOOKS 


FICTION 
Heralds 


The autumn literary procession is 
not yet, but its heralds have come. 
They are the towering figures 
whose works must be printed by the 
scores of thousands far in ad- 
vance of publication day. 

Mr. Beach.* Rex Beach is a pow- 
erful, practical man of action with 
a dry, direct humor on his pipe- 
tanned tongue. He has been a 
Yukon musher, a friend of Jack 
London, a fire-brick magnate. He 
is a Florida landlord, and on his 
New York estate he is surrounded 
with a man’s outdoor things—golf, 
dogs, gardens. He has _ written 
many a forthright story of life as 
he has seen it lived—serials and 
short turns which often escaped 
being sound realistic literature by 
the narrow margin of a magazine 
ending. 

But let you not think such a man 
is without a vein of fantasy. None 
knows better than he what is 
manna to the soul-starved cinema 
public. He has subtly departed 
from realism in his latest story— 
veiling a manly man’s wrath at 
“this wave of repression we are 
suffering under’—for the ortho- 
dox figments that flicker nightly 








*PaDLOCKED—Rex Beach—Harpers ($2). 

















































upon ten thousand screens, offend- 
ing no one. 

The father, a handsome “Christ- 
er,”* is maliciously hypocritical to 
a degree that will be incredible 
even to Y. M. C. A.-baiters. He 
drives his wife to suicide; his 
daughter (whom he berates for 
wearing knickers [!] at golf) to 
the city. She has a voice, and out- 
classes even Otto Kahn’s descrip- 
tion (to a Manhattan women’s club) 
of Soprano Mary Lewis, in the role 
of Ambitious Innocence. The trials 
that beset her, including “the heavy 
daddy” (amorous patron) of the 
Metropolitan Opera; a _ disorderly 
house, and _ Blackwell’s Island, 
thrillingly depict that legendary 
sink of iniquity that brings the 
rustics rushing from Sauk Centre. 
Before the good-night slide is 
flashed on, Hypocrisy chokes on his 
own stale pudding, most dismally, 
and Innocence marries the million- 
aire who has fallen in love with her 
radio voice. 

Mr. Curwood.t James Oliver Cur- 
wood of Owosso, Mich., is another 
manly man, but of far more prime- 
val stamp than Mr. Beach. Having 
taken thought one day in a forest, 
he has “decided to live 100 years.” 
He owns an ice-cream factory; 
cows Owosso bootleggers. Nine- 
teen vears ago he foreswore the 
cramping confines of a newspaper 
career in Detroit to dedicate him- 


*Slang epithet, college-coined, for a mili- 
tant Christian of dubious sincerity. 


*7THE BLack HuNntTer—James Oliver Cur- 
wood—Cosmopolitan ($2). 


RECORD of 

twenty-seven 
years of faithful per- 
formance— 
Se'The desire to give the car 
owner the finest quality tires 
at the lowest possible cost— 
Constant improvements in 
designs to insure highest 
mileage— 
Just three reasons that ex- 
plain the supremacy of Fisk 
tires today. 
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© Underwood 
Mr. CurwoopD 
“J will live 100 years!” 


self to exalting Life and Love 
as lived and loved by Silent Men 
and Pure Women in the timber- 
clad, river-laved God’s Country 
that lies north of the U. S. border. 
Year after year he turned off 
Noble-Souled stories, 24 of them in 
19 years: The Honor of the Big 
Snows, Philip Steele of the Royal 
Mounted, God’s Country— and the 
Woman, The Courage of Marge O’ 
Doone, ete., etc. It was a super- 
human task, but Author Curwood 
was endowed for it by nature: on 
his father’s side he was descended 
from Captain-Novelist Frederick 
Marryat (1792-1848), whose rate 
of output Mr. Curwood even ex- 
ceeded. It took Marryat 20 years 
to publish his 24 novels.* 

But there is another strain of 
blood in Mr. Curwood. Not with- 
out provocation does he describe 
himself in Who’s Who as “one of 
the foremost authorities on matters 
pertaining to the Canadian North- 
land”; as well as one who “spends 
several months each year in the 
wilds, traveling as far north as 
the Arctic coast.” In the foreword 
of his 25th opus it is now revealed 
“that the unhappy and misled Mo- 
hawk nation gave to him an Indian 
maid for a_ greatgrandmother.” 
This fact, “a source of unending 
pride ... has grown into a hum- 
ble yet valiant desire to write of 
times in which, if he had been the 
arbiter of his own destiny, he 
would gladly have lived.” For ten 
years he has been gathering the 
material, and “foot by foot the hal- 
lowed ground has been travelled” 
for an historical novel with the 
Anglo-French struggle in the 1750’s 
for domination of Canada as its 
background. 

Here, at last, is that novel. Its 


*Most famed of Marryat novels is Mas- 
terman Ready, exemplary and exciting tale 
for small boys. Others: Peter Simple, Jacob 


Faithful, Poor Jack, Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
Frank Mildmay. 


titular figure is Peter Joel, border 
mystery-man, who dyed his doeskins 


TIME 


black, sooted his face and fMrtted 
through the forests as an angel of 
warning to settlers and of destruc- 
tion to Indians, after a band of 
redskins had yanked his wife naked 
from her blazing bed and scalped 
her before his eyes. The hero— 
perhaps Mr. Curwood as he would 
like to have been—is golden-haired, 
steel-sinewed David Rock’ who, 
through his attachment to the hu- 
manitarian Black Hunter, is sus- 
pected of treason by his foppish, 
malicious French overlords and 
lives through to wed silken-lashed 
Anne St. Denis only by the slim 
width of a tomahawk blade. His- 
tory pours forth aplenty through 
the tale, but not more than Mr. 
Curwood’s vast and romantic public 
can follow. All the characters have 
Souls, lofty or eternally damned. 
For each date set down there are 
at least two kisses and three burn- 
ing looks. And even as David 
Rock carves his love-pledge on his 
powder horn in the first chapter, 
so does saintly Anne draw it forth 
from beneath her shawl in the last 
chapter, during a conversation be- 
tween the two that is full of Cur- 
woodian epithets like “dear,” 
“sweet,” “precious,” “hallowed.” 


Perdita 


THE Exquigite PerpiIra—EF. Bar- 
rington—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). Who 
will, may damn her, the unchaste 
nymph, Perdita Robinson. But there 
are extenuations. Her husband 
lavished their little on drink and 
mistresses. She was only 19 and 
three years wed unhappily. When 
brilliant Dick Sheridan heard her 
as “Juliet” and persuaded gruff 
David Garrick to train her, she was 
a desperate girl, desperate enough 
to keep Sheridan as a_ brother; 
virtuous enough, after London was 
at her feet, to show Sheridan her 
offers from the rakes and have him 
compose stinging refusals. 
did she succumb to the Prince of 
Wales (George IV) in a _ guilty 
mood. To her he was verily Prince 
Charming, up to the moment of 
commitment. Her second seduc- 
tion, by Charles Fox, was a helpless 
lady’s surrender to the slyest of 
flattery; he wooed her “parts,” her 
“unsuspected powers.” ... So writes 
generous E. Barrington-L. Adams 
Beck, the double-barreled lady who 
has lately risen to fame as an 
expositor of Oriental mysticism 
(Splendour of Asia, The Ninth Vi- 
bration, ete.) and _ simultaneously 
as biographer of the Duchess of 
Fenton (The Chaste Diana), Lady 
Hamilton (The Divine Lady) and 
Poet Byron (Glorious Apollo). Her 
periods billow out like fussy, over- 
embroidered crinolines when she is 
in her role of sentimental racon- 
teuse, but the historical reconstruc- 
tions are superb—Playwright Sheri- 
dan. scratching his wig for the 
fourth act of The School for Scan- 
dal; George III and Queen Char- 
lotte reading their favorite divines 





Nor, 





August 9, 1926 





Mr. BEACH 
“, .. this wave of repression!” 


under the lindens at Kew; and 
Perdita, fluffed in swan’s-down, 
waiting for the flushed royal moron 
who brought her low; Perdita, at 
last a wanton, having her final 
fling in a tiffany petticoat at the 
mildly curious court of Marie An- 
toinette. 


Danger’s Lover 


Tom Foot—F. Tennyson Jesse— 
Knopf ($2.50). Any lad that likes 
to lie at a railroad curve for the 
sensation of being obliterated, al- 
most, by a rushing express train, 
is likely to come to no common 
end.* That is Tom Fould, or Tom 
Fool as they call him in the years 
that he courts high moments of 
danger sailing the world’s seas. 
His first woman, and one or two 
afterwards, taken not lightly, give 
him flashes of the same gathered 
intensity that comes in moments 
of imminent destruction. For a 
time, convalescing from a_ wreck, 
he finds “rounded contentment” 
with a supple, unpossessive Cornish 
girl, Jennifer. But she dies in 
childbirth and Tom wanders the 
oceans again, to shed life’s mono- 
tony at last by sailing a flaming 
ship into a towering waterspout. 

There is much overwritten “psy- 
chology” in the book, but also much 
sensitive color—the reflection of a 
ripple crossing a ship’s eager fig- 
urehead like a smile; a cloud of 
gulls “flickering like white flames” 
over brown gilebe. The sea-lore 
is strong and spacious. Author 
Jesse, a grand-niece of the late 
Lord Tennyson, has sailed many an 
ocean between spells of being a 
London literary celebrity and 
Crown servant. 


*it was Author Maxim Gorky’s pleasure 
as a boy to lie right under thundering 
Russian freight trains, pressed for dear 
life to the ties, where the vibration, he 
says, ‘‘disembodied” him, as the act of will 
rid him of fear. 
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f You Hope Ever fo Go Abroad 
Learn A Foreign Language NOW 


The Guaranteed “RR 
nich and he is trying 
Way to Learn 


’\FRENCH, 


If he could speak Ger- 
man—or even French 

-he would have no 
trouble at all, but un- 
fortunately he can't. 
From all appearances 
his auto is doomed to 
stay where it is and he 
will be put to all kinds 


ofineonvenience and 
trouble before he can 
extricate himself out 
of his difficulties. 





py 
“ The American tourist who can- 
not speak French sees only the 
American side of Paris. The Could you go to Europe 
and real French life, which he has and speak well enough to be 
| crossed the ocean to see, is closed understood by customs and 
own, to him because he doesn't know railway officials, hotel people, 
10ron its language. He can only plod taxi-drivers, waiters? Could 
along the beaten paths laid out for you understand them? Every- 
a, at bim. body wants to be able to talk 
final y Q ~ , . and read at least one of the 
ina d four principal European lan- 
t the ™ F guages—either for traveling 
y ’ Vo 4 abroad, for general culture, or 
A v for business reasons. Can you? 


An- 


Learn A New Language 
As Children Do 


OME day you will go abroad, Instead, you learn from the very first lesson 


sse— f at anal al how to use the language itself — you rapidly ac- 
likes or : social, educationa : or quire the habit of using the new words; the mean- 
r the business reasons. Foreign jo which you — rsti -— es sightasyougoalong. Then, 
: ey ws ; : ; . when you can speak, read anc understand others readily, 
l, al- travel has become almost a you get the knowledge of grammar you needina new, sim- 
train, necessity to a well-rounded edu- ple way, which makes it both easy and very interesting. 
nmon cation, Not to have visited P 
nm : ‘ : Oo E Ss Is 
Tom France, Germany, Belgium, wi " : —_ h Used 
ears ee eat wat a2 1en you open the first lesson of the Pelman method, you will 
és of Switzerland, Spain, Italy, or be surprised to see not a single word in English. But you soon realize 
S South America, is to have missed that 7 is necessary. You find that you already know 
so ° ° . ’ oreig . +t > anit - . . Pe 
seas. one of the most broadening in- fateh * words to mare—sewrde thal ary ames the same in 
- two ah lif ine ish — that Sey “a pacer 
b uences 1n life. discover the meaning of the unta- Oc, 
give miliar words by the way they “on, 
hered When you go, be sure to get ht in, ey . ones you 
hit £ = recognize a sight. 
ments the MOST out of your trip. hime : 
. . ° . At the same time correct 
or i You cannot do this unless you pronunciation « na avevat d Thi. 
vrec an tall : : at are . : R 
% can talk to the natives in their are_taught from the is ea 1s South America Is one of the fast- 
ment own tongue, and read their local very first lesson by est grow a commercial countries 
yrnish gue, and reac t ler loca a remat kable new in the world today. Every year 
a newspapers and magazines. And invention that more business is transacted with 
es in . makes this part of Brazil and Argentine and every 
year more people leavefor the rap- 


the M you are abroad for business = your progress 





S 
Bec Gt 3 ; tshi 5 aid ward 1 idly growing citi in these coun 
mono- purposes, it is absolutely essen- astonishingly easy. Every Pelman Language Course trie ay ew can you hope “ share 
gent tial to k ro fore; , elite és is taugh wi » abs > in the vast business boom that is 
aming know a foreign language. Send for free da ght th the absolute scneuthia Howl Gavee- 
out. N \ ome guarantee that if the student is ica, if you can’t speak 
ow a new way to learn not completely — satisfied afte Spanish? And, if you 
na s sne after 
psy- ay € . > * FS - oe P goto Spain, you sim 
much eas «apt hls iree book completing it, his tuition will be p ymust knowSpanish 
I > ar €: ry ~ > > Ww YG 2 fo d « 7 
of 8 wsthed ¢ 1b , ; nag e, new ies oot LA ye ° at once refunded on demand. rus 
ethod of teaching languages : f eho THE 
we ‘ ages stration of the Signed PE 
-" now enables you to speak and wonderful Pelman =e McC LANGUAGE 
ud 0 read Frenc Re Se method; it shows «CGC. McCuLiocnu INSTITUTE 
” ad French, German, Spanish Paerd STITUTE 
ames or Italj Ph Tee you that you can President Suite L-668 
a-lore 4 talian in a short time — — at sight, a page = The Pelman Language 1% West 44th Street 
. ve language yo e- 3 . - > : 
‘uthor without once translating or cide iy Sega kal ey New York City 
» late telerring to a dictionary! This why it is possible to me Please send me 
ny an revolutionary method is based SS a = satel 7 your free book giving 
aoe ; e ; ‘r French, spanish, f infoarmoary) - . 
ing a on the natural way in which Germanor Italian withina short ha Pelm:z ull information about eka 
and children learn languages. Like me to your satisfaction, or it, —_ elman system of Language In- 
a child | i will cost you nothing. Can a fairer offer struction. 
earning to spe sak, you than that be made? Send for the book to 
donot bother at first about gram- day. Itcosts you nothing. It places you Name 
peel mar, syntax, or any of the other —_ no obligation. No salesman will 
ndering i: " + « y i ri oO b 
- po stumbling blocks that make or- call upon yous Mail the coupon at once rrr 
Lion, he dinary methods of language ‘ rhe pager Language ot wed 
of will Study so diffic P wie yal pproved as a correspondence school under = , 
p Study so difficult and discourag- the laws of the State of New York ity = ——— State 


I am interested in the language checked below 
| |] French [ ] Spanish [ ] German | ] Italian 


In 
Be Suite L-668, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 





We believe the three booklets shown below are of excep- 
tional interest to individual investors. This coupon will 
bring you any or all —free. 


5 y r 
Please send me booklets as checked #1 { } #2 { ] #3 


l 
Also include your latest bulletins telling what action is lest now { 


Name... 


] 
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26% Average Annual Profit 
For Nine Years 


This COUPON 


Will Lead to Investment Success 
An Established Position and Economic Freedom 


Wt are stressing the importance of this coupon at 
once, so that we may more quickly come to the 
point. It is not our purpose in the short space of this ad- 
vertisement to attempt to cover so broad a subject as in- 
vesting. So, we are asking you toreturn this coupon to us 
now, because it will put you in possession of facts of the 
utmost importance to any man or woman in a position to 
invest money, who wishes to derive the highest possible 
profit from that money without sacrificing safety. 


This coupon will bring to you by return mail any or all 
of our special booklets, ‘‘26% Average Annual Profit’’, 
**What is an Economic Service?’ and ‘‘Consistent Invest- 
ment Success’’. These booklets will show you how an 
investment factor that has been invaluable to other inves- 
tors for 22 years can be equally invaluable to you today. 
They will show you how the remarkable income of 26% 
on invested capital has been secured by others for a period 
of years and they will show, too, how you can partici- 
pate in the extra margin of profit enjoyed by investors 
who are guided by the Brookmire Economic Service. 


Organized For Investors 

Brookmire’s is an organization of trained economists, 
whose time is devoted exclusively tothestudy of economic 
trends and problems of investment. Individual advice and 
personal consultation on specific subjects form an essential 
part of the service freely available to subscribers. Brook- 
mire clients receive weekly, fortnightly and monthly 
bulletins containing definite investment suggestions and 
other essential information. Brookmire clients are at all 
times posted on current trends, economic developments 
and investment opportunities. All this, in addition to 
personal attention to individual requirements. 


Success That Depends On Success 


The success and reputation of the Brookmire Economicwg 
Service is closely linked with the success of the clients ite § 
serves. For 22 years the service has grown because thosoag 
who have used it have prospered. As a consequence wi 
are prepared to make this statement; mo intelligent investor 
who follows the advice contained in the Brookmire Economic Sefe® 
vice can fail to derive a substantial advantage from it. 


Therefore The Coupon 


Hence the importance of this coupon. It will bring you any or all of the booklets mentioned above. The booklets will show 
what our service has done for others, what it is doing today and what it can do for you. Such a method, designed to 
increase your investment success, is too important to be neglected. It can lead you to greater economic freedom and toa 
happicr, fuller life if you will only let it. Mail the coupon now. It is the first step to a larger investment future. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue (Cor. 41st St.) New York 
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